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PREFACE 

. • 

“ How to Start in Life ” is a book for Parents and 
Guardians as well as for their sons and daughters. In its 
, pages I have endeavoured to follow up this dual point of 
view — ^for the parents both in respect to the choice of a 
calling and the relation of school education to the needs 
of the career to be chosen, and for their sons and daughters 
in respect to what is likely to be expected of them at the * 
ouliset, in the Jorm of examination tests and credentials. 
The «ame natural ^quence has been observed in the 
» information presented — giving for the parents information 
“ as^o preparation, prospects and pay, and, generally, what 
a commencement in any particular calling may cost and 
“ lead to*” ; and for their sons and daughters, information 
as to how t^ey may get on to the first rung of the ladder 
^d then make use of that as a means of ascending to 
‘the next. From each of these points of view I have 
endeavoured to "supply information — obtained for the 
most part from fhe latest official sources — of the particular 
kind most likely to be asked for. 

In each section of the book the subject has been treated 
in the natural order of junior appointments first and then 
the higher appointments to which these may lead. The 
greatest prominence has, of course, been given to such 
appointments as are dependent upon special experience, 
certificates, com^TeTitive examinations, professional training 
or influential recommendation, etc. A few callings, 
impoAant as regards numbers — ^artisans, shop assistants 
and workers in factories — are not specifically treated for the 
reason that in these cases no special guidance appeared 
to be needed. Altogether over seventy distinct Idnds of 
employment are treated in the book. The length of the 
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notices of the various occupations is, of course, in the ratio 
of their importance or the number of openings available 
therein. In other words, the aim of the writer has been to 
make the book of the greatest use to,the greatest ribmber. 

My thanks are du« for courteous^ assistance an^ 
suggestions received from various quarters— to Dr. JR. 
Mullineux Walmsley, Principal of the Northamptrtl 
Institute, London, Mr. Ro^rt Mitchell, Director of 
Education at the Regent Street Polytechnic, London, to 
the General Managers of the Great Western and the London 
and North Western Railway Companies, and to the 
Secretaries of the various jirofessional institutions and 
Examining Bodies referred to in .the text. ^ 

The Publishers have done their pert in the preparation 
and presentment of what I hojie may prove a popular and 
useful Guide both to parents and to the large numbei^ o!^ 
young peoj)le of both se.\es who are now on the< threshold 
of a business or professional career, with hn cye*upon the 
upper rungs of the ladder of Success. 


A. K. 
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How to Start in Life 

• SECTION I 

• • 

Introduction— The Choice of a Calling 

ft. 

" What to do with our boys and girls '' would, perhaps, 

* have been too hackneyed a phrase to have used in the title 
of this book on how to start in life and to prepare for and 
enter the various occupations open to youth, but it is none 
the less an ever-present problem with many parents, and 
also with the boys and girls themselves on reaching an age* 
at which some*share ^ the business of life becomes either 

, necessary or desirable. In writing on this subject one has 
\o recc%nise the great change which has come over modern 
life in regard to this question of choosing an occupation, 
not only among the classes who find some means of earning 
a livelihood an absolute necessity, but also among many 
parents whti take the sensible view that young people are 

♦ Best employed and best fitted to meet the uncertainties of 
life by being tajj^ght to do something useful, even where 
at the moment^it is not an absolute necessity to do so. 

Taking the broad fact that the great majority of young 
people of both sexes do, either through their parents or of 
their own initiative, find it necessary or desirable to obtain 
some kind of occupation in life, to a degree which forces 
competition and the survival of the fittest, it is of the 
utmost importance for their own good, and for the satis- 
faction of those jivhom they serve, that some attention 
should be given at the outset to the choice of a calling. 
WhjA is the calling best suited to your individual powers 
and peculiarities, and the best way of qualifying for it 
when the choice has been made ? That is a question of the 
first importance if you are to make a good start, and secure 
a prospeci* of attaining to after-success in life. It must 
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be obvious that the mere money value of a situation is not 
the only consideration for a parent when placing boy 
or girl in the way to a start in life. A given situation 
might seem a desirable one to nine y^ung people oifc of ten 
on the face of it, and yet, perhaps, only qpe out of the ten 
be exactly adapted to fill it. How, then, shall the two 
things come together — ^the situation and the person beft 
fitted to fulfil with credit and advantage the conditions 
which its acceptance imposes ? 

Whether young people should be left to choose their own 
calling in life, is a point ujxjn which parents have often 
e taken very different views. Despite the historic examples 
of men of genius, who were first put to impossible situa- 
tions and then ran away to sea, or rebelled against the dull 
or uncongenial round mapped out for them bj^ their 
parents, there is much to be said for the old-fashiojjecJ* 
metliod of the parent deciding what occupation or^)rofe§sion 
his boy shall take up, providing he makes^the choice with 
some regard to the character and temperamen^of the boy, 
as well as to his own preference as to what he would like 
the boy to be. On the other hand, men of eminence in^ 
business have assured the writer that they would prefer 
to let the boy go into the calling he desired, believing that 
in the end it would lead to the best results. There is 
much to be said lor each side of a question which often 
causes some anxiety to parents, and if I have mentioned 
boys only in this connection it is because in their case there 
is a much greater variet}^ of choice, and with a girl it is 
often very largely a question of health and constitutional 
fitness for certain duties. There can i?>e no doubt that 
parents have sometimes made serious mistakes in their 
anxiety to iorce a boy into a line of life for which h€twas 
unfitted, not merely by temperament,^ which custoqi will 
in time overcome, but by reason of lack of vitality to stand 
the strain which such an occupation may at times bring 
upon him. ' 
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Whether for parents having boys or girls to get out in 
life or^for the boys and girls making their own choice of a 
calling, there are three leading considerations which should 
b§ ever*kept in mind. ^ They are these : (1) What they can 
afford to make £{dequate preparation for. (2) What they 
are* best fitted for by natural aptitude and education. 

What in the ordinary course of things they will be able 
to stand the strain of and do themselves justice in. 

The first of these considerations no parent or guardian 
can afford to overlook, because if a position is desired 
which requires a certain degree of individual attainment 
or technical skill, special preparation will be necessary, , 
for the sufficient reason that others having that advantage 
will easily get first in ^he competition for the post. What 
• a boy or girl is fitted for by natural aptitude, temperament 
or ^ecial line of education, is so obviously his or her strong 
poin^ in tfle race, that any calling running counter to this 
should not be lightly chosen. 

Another consideration which should appeal to parents is 
what a particular calling in life would be likely to demand 
^n the way of vital energy, or how it might aggravate any 
predisposing weakness in a boy or girl. One sometimes 
sees delicate youths of consumptive tendency shut up in 
confined offices with exhausted air, who needed all the hel[) 
of fresh air to enable them to fight the battle of life. A 
mistake of this kind is not conhiied to the fact that the 
youth may possibly shorten his life, but he may S])oil his 
chance of success in the calling chosen through frequent 
going on the sick list. A glance through the regulations of 
the Civil Service, •or of public institutions, or of large 
employers, will be sufficient to show how important this 
queslfbiL of health is regarded, in the light of possible 
breakcjowns. 

Another condition which will naturally have some weight 
w’ith parents is the question whether it is contemplated that 
the youth stall continue as an individual worker, rising, of 
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course, to the best that his chosen occupation may give 
him, or whether, having the means or family connections, 
he will be placed later on in business on his own account. 
Where the latter intention or prospect is present/i it may 
often be necessary to ^ccept workT which might not be 
otherwise agreeable, for the sake of wHat is to follojtr — * 
working up from the bottom of a trade, profession ^r 
business, in order to more thoroughly understand the 
business he may be called upon to control. 

But, after all, the chief condition with the great majority 
of parents is what return in salary or wages will the occupa- 
tion bring them. For this they will often waive other 
considerations at the start, only to find out their value 
later on. But the wiser course assuredly is, where the 
opportunity is given, to choose that occupation which , 
affords the best prospect of ultimate success, even*thou^ ^ 
the immediate return may seem comparatiwly small. 
For the chances of success later on, the value o? the 
experience to be gained at the start may be of more conse- 
quence than the immediate return in wages, afld those who 
can afford to wait will find that a year or two of servita 
for a comparatively small wage in a high-class business, 
or with an old-established firm, where Jhere is the best 
experience to be gained, will more than counterbalance 
the difference in the immediate return. If in such a case 
a youth remains an employee, it w'ill give him the best 
]x)ssible chance of securing a good appointment eventually 
in the department or line of business he has chosen. If, 
on the other hand, hi:i> ambition is to become an employer, • 
he will sometimes gain a better a^J-round knowledge 
of a business with a smaller, but thoroughly sound and 

successful firm. • 

• % 

The foregoing are the chief principles to be remembered 
at the start, for, if they do not govefn success or failure, 
they have an important bearing upon the choice of a 
calling in life. If success is to be attained th^ cannot be 
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overlooked, either by the anxious parent, naturally desirous 
of securing the best advantage for a boy or girl on leaving 
home, 8 t by the young man or woman who may be seeking 
an opening in life on their own account. 

• • 

« Specialising in Education 

• 

The best legacy that a parent can leave to a boy or girl 
is to give them such an educational equipment as will 
enable them to start well and to help themselves after- 
wards, and this generally means some practical training 
for the particular work in life which they are likely to be 
called upon to do in the calling they have chosen. Next 
in importance, therefore, to the right choice of a calling 
^in life, is that of the best preparation for the calling chosen. 

f^areiAs too often leave this subject of the preparation 
of tfieir SOILS and daughters entirely to the schoolmaster, 
or to^he ordinary school training, and the bearing of this 
training upon the calling in life to be followed is not taken 
into account* at all, or not until the boy or girl has left 
sAool, when any deficiency can only be supplied at con- 
siderable sacrifice^ which a little forethought might have 
avoided. This is^especially the case where a youth is likely 
to seek a livelihood in some commercial, or even technical, 
employment, and not in the professions. 

There can be no greater mistake than to allow a boy to 
drift on aimlessly for months after leaving school, before a 
choice is made of what he is to be. He is not only losing 
grip of the education he has acquired, but the unoccupied 
interval is apt to h^ve a bad moral effect. As soon as the 
ordinary school course is finished, and the boy returns to 
his hjiine, it should be to enter uix>n the path selected for 
his future career, or upon definite preparation for it, if 
nothing has been done in this direction before leaving 
school. Many parents do not appear to realize what a 
remarkable ^change has taken place within the last few 
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years in the relation of education, and especially of the 
last year or two at school, to the actual work of life which 
is to follow. For the professions it has long been recognised ' 
that a general education has to be supplemented by a period 
of special training fqf the particular profession to *be 
entered — for the doctor, the study of meSicine and hospital * 
practice ; for the solicitor the study of law and judi<jial 
procedure, and so in other directions. 

Specialising in education has now been called for in 
nearly all the more important occupations, and of late years 
especially in various branches of commercial life. The 
busy man finds that there are certain things which have 
become a necessary part of his methods of conducting 
business, and certain elements of^busin(5Ss life which he 
cannot afford to wait for after a junior enters his office.. 
Shorthand, book-keeping, typewriting, and the bSre* 
routine of an office, he now expects a youth to (»me to^him 
ready equipped with, and the ambitioits youth finds it 
worth his while to further anticipate the busy man’s needs 
in other things, such as a working knowledge^f one or two 
languages. • 

I'hc changes which have come about ii^business life itself, 
now make it necessary for those intendet^for a commercial 
career to sujrplenicnt the ordinary school education with 
a year or two at a Business Training College, if intended 
for commercial life, or at a Polytechnic if intended for any 
technical employment. It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able that a boy or girl should complete his or her education 
at the ordinary day-school. The better and more * 
economical jilaii is to shorten the ordinary school course 
in general education, and place the youth at a Business 
Training College lor one or two years of the time^a^^ilable 
for school life — say, at the age of fourteen. He is then 
able to go out into business at the usull age of from "sixteen 
to seventeen, and with a much better chance of a good 
start, for the special training received. By ^his method 
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the cost to the parent is practically the same as under 
the old^system of continuing at the ordinary school to the 
end, and the boy or girl goes into business equipped for 
impiediately dischargii^ the duties required, with a much 
better commencin|[ salary, and better prospects. 

Upon the above point a prominent City man said to the 
w^ter recently : “I think a boy ought to have a good 
general education until about thirteen or fourteen, and then 
si)ecialise in a good commercial school. You see, a youth 
ought to be taught a great deal before going into an office. 
The man of business cannot afford to give up time to teach 
him every detail.” 

The same course is recommended for cases where a more 
technical calling* is chogen, and also for candidates for the 
•Civil Service. In London, and in most large towns there 
are ^ow facilities for the specialising here recommended, 
and yie pftctice has become very general, and with the 
best results to ^hose who have taken advantage of it. 
On the other hand, where the parent gives no attention to 
the choice or or preparation for a calling until after a boy 
has left school, it may, and often does, ha})i)en that the 
boy, having outgnawn his schooldays, the additional time 
and money cann<^ be afforded for special training, and he 
has to be pitchforked, so to speak, into the first opening 
that occurs. 

Assuming tliat the general ])rinciples contained in the 
remarks under the head “ The Choice of a Calling” have 
been acted upon, and that the concluding stages of education 
have been directed in the channel marked out by the kind 
of career to be entered, we may now jjroceed to a con- 
sideration of how best to enter and obtain appointments 
in th^fvarious callings in life which fall under what I have 
described as Commercial, Municipal, Civil Service and 
Professional Employment. 



SECTION II 
Commercial Employment 

COMMERCIAL CLERKSHA>S 

Every ambitious junior who enters a City office n&y, 
I suppose, be regarded as a potential merchant prince. 
If he is not so, it is not for want of examples of men who 
have shown him the way to dimb the ladder of success. 
Lord Strathcona, from junior derk to High Commissioner 
of Canada ; Sir Thomas Sutherland, from junior derk to 
President of the P. & O. Steamship Company ; Sir George 
Williams, from draper’s apprentice to a funeral in St. Paul's 
Cathedral ; Sir Richard Tangye, from ex>pupil teacher ^nd* 
junior clerk to the head of the great engineering firQi of 
Tangye’s, Limited ; Andrew Carnegie, from office-sleeper 
to a .scatterer of millions over the educafional institutions 
of the old and new world ; Sir Sydney Wgterlow, from 
printer’s apprentice to Lord Mayor of London. To tjjiis 
list many others might be added of men who, from & 
small beginning, climbed to the highest positions in the 
commercial world, and with very little in their favour at 
the start. 

The hero in business is a man who has not only looked 
well after his educational qualifications for rising to that 
position, but of great force of character, unflagging zeal, 
and " an almost ignominious love of details, blended with 
a high iH)wer of imagination, enabling him to look along 
extended lines of possible action, and^ut these details in 
their right order." Given the right character, the junior 
now has better educational opportunities to fit hiidltelf to 
rise than had many of the men wh(^ names haye been 
mentioned. However that may be, he has the maxim of 
Andrew Carnegie for stimulus — “ No one can cheat you 
out of ultimate success but yourself.” 

14 
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Some time ago a number of eminent men in the com- 
mercial and educational world were good enough to give 
the wrfter their opinions upon what they considered the 
most inQx>rtant educational qualifications for a business 
career for clerks and the higher appc^ptments of commercial 
•life.. Lord Avebury, Sir Philip Magnus, the late Mr. 
William Whiteley, Mr. Kenric B. Murray, Secretary 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
Mr. A. A. Thomas, Secretary Examinations Board, 
National Union of Teachers, Mr. M. Bartholomew, Managing 
Director of the Yost Typewriter Company, and others, 
gave me their opinions. 

There was one elementary subject upon which all weie 
unanimous, viz.,*that gqpd longhand writing is still essential 
,in business, notwithstanding the use of the typewriter. 
Mif William Whiteley said : My opinion of the importance 
of good handwriting I cannot express strongly enough. 
In sj^fte of the typewriter, there are many branches of work 
where handwriting has still to be employed, and in these 
branches the® amount of time wasted in deciphering bad 
Waiting, or rectifying mistakes arising therefrom, is 
enormous." • 

As to other ele^pents of education for business appoint- 
ments, they generally agreed that education should bear 

* more directly upon the needs of commercial life. 

Mr. Kenric B, Murray said : " I consider that the average 
employee in a commercial house should at least have a 
sound knowledge of commercial arithmetic, including a 

* thorough knowledge of the Metric System, ability to make 
rapid calculations by the shortest methods ; to be able 
to read, write and speak with fluency one modern foreign 
langu^ge; to have a good general knowledge of commercial 
geography and history, and the principles of book-keeping, 
and to* be able to 1:ake down shorthand notes, and to 
transcribe them with accuracy and speed on the typewriter. 
For the higher positions in business houses a more advanced 
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knowledge of the foregoing subjects should be acquired, 
with the addition of at least one other foreign language, 
and a knowledge of commercial and industrial ^aw, of 
banking and currency, and of the economic sciences.” 

Mr. William Whiteley recommended a course of training 
in business methods, ‘^so that a boy might not be sent out,, 
as he is under present conditions, to start the serious f^rt 
of his life absolutely unprepared technically for the simplest 
position. English, Shorthand, French and German, are 
real necessaries for a successful commercial life." 

Mr. Sidney Webb made this suggestive comment : — 

" Where the average English clerk falls behind his 
German rival is in his general intellectual equipment and 
mental culture. No man can be a good merchant, banker, 
or even a good clerk, who docs no^ bring what I may call 
a wide intellectual atmosphere to surround his ttsks! ^ 

If, however, the candidate for a commercigil clerkship 
cannot bring to his work an ideal equiflment, he 0annot 
do much without the bare elements of success indicated 
above — good writing (including figures)? geography, 
shorthand, book-keeping, typewriting, and, for many g#od 
})Ositions, at least one modern languag«^ 

For all commercial appointments, the Certificates of the 
London Chamber of Commerce or the Society of Arts, in 
such special subjects as shorthand, book-keeping, type- • 
writing, the machinery of business, and modern languages, 
are w^ell worth trying for. They are a sure passport to 
good openings in the best business houses, and it is for these 
examinations that the chief commercial schools afford an « 
effective training. ^ 

The commercial clerk is one of the great institutions of 
Loudon as well as of the great cities in the jJiQjvinces. 
There are over a quarter of a million of such clerks in the 
country, of w^hom London probably dainis over 100,000, to 
say nothing of bank clerks, etc. 

The pay and prosi)ects of commercial elerks are as 
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various as the business firms requiring them. They begin 
with the office boy with his 10s. a week, and run up to the 
mana^ng clerks or head of a department, at from £300 to 
£500 a year. The demand for well-educated junior clerks 
is* one of the most co\istant featdfes in business life. It 
is qot an uncomifion thing to see as many as fifty juniors 
advertised for in a single issue of the Daily Tdegraph. 

Starting at sixteen or seventeen years of age, with a 
commencing salary of from £25 to £50 a year, the junior 
clerk in due course merges into the next rank above him, 
with a wage of £70 to £100 a year, and the further prospect 
of rising to £150 or £200 a year, and a chance of promotion 
to a resixjnsible position as head of a department. There 
are, of course, a«good many underpaid clerks, but, generally 
, spiking, a clerkship in business life, for the fairly well 
educate and industrious youth, affords as good an opening 
for luture itdvancement as could be found, considering the 
smalT cost of preparation. 

rhere is no formal method of entering a commercial 
clerkship, sflch as prevails in banks, etc. The usual 
clfennels are by answering advertisements, introductions 
from a commercial school, and in a few of the higher class 
houses by influential recommendation, but the method of 
introduction through a good commercial school is by far 
the most used and the most satisfactory in its results. 
But whether a candidate answers an advertisement or 
obtains an introduction, his letter of application should be 
written in the best possible form, both as to the writing and 
the drafting. In this letter should be stated, clearly and 
concisely, age, schqpl where educated, certificates if any, 
and general qualifications, stated with sufficient moderation 
to cojamand respect, and yet with sufficient confidence to 
show yiat he respects himself. In no case should there 
be a trace of the begging letter, or asking for the situation 
as a favour. The letter of application and personal 
appearance %Lt a subsequent interview are the chief part 

a— (Ux8) 
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of the evidence of fitness for the post which the employer 
will have before him, and the candidate should write his 
letter and bear himself at the interview accordingly? 

In applying for a commercial clerkship, if y%u have 
good qualifications ancf credentials,* always go for a good 
house, for it is in the best houses of business that the pest ' 
training and best prospects will be found. If you ha^e 
had a little experience in any previous appointment and 
are seeking a fresh situation, apply for that which answers 
best to your special experience or your qualifications, 
remembering the words of Emerson that every man can 
* do his best thing easiest." 

In nearly all commercial clerkships shorthand is either 
required or is regarded as a reconpnendation. If the art 
has been learned, and no actual certificate of speed^as^ 
been obtained, state the speed at which you caBi write, 
and be prepared to take down a test letter in sfcorth^d at 
the interview. If a certificate has been obtained the test 
may not be required. 

THE SHORTHAND-TYPIST 

Twenty-five years ago a shorthand writer in a business 
house was something of a novelty ; tw^ty years ago the 
typewriter and the typist were even more so, but to-day « 
both are a part of the indispensable equipment of every 
office, whether commercial or professional. Shorthand is, 
of course, useful in many ways independently of the 
tyi^ewriter, and the typewriter has quite a field to itself 
in the copying offices ; but in the great majority of cases * 
shorthand and typewriting go hand in band and find a place 
for the shorthand-typist in all kinds of offices — ^in the 
commercial house, the lawyer’s, and the professiqpai^an’s 
offices, and with the author, the ^ journalist, syid the 
scientific worker — all now require the use of the two 
accomplishments. 

For the candidate the most important thing^o remember 
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is that the barest shorthand and typing skill with which 
it is possible to be admitted into an office may mean the 
most Ihonotonous, elementary, and ill-paid work, and that 
the best results are obtained where the twin arts are 
atcompanied by a gdbd general Vacation. There is now 
a distinct mov# forward in this respect; business and 
{Professional men are getting more definite in their require- 
ments, aspiring candidates are making better preparation 
for the work than hitherto, and it is clearly to their interest 
to do so. Even for the expert shorthand-typist the better 
the general education the better the prospect. 

For the position of a shorthand-typist the candidate • 
should be able to command a fair working speed of not less 
than 100 wordsf a minute in shorthand, and forty or forty- 
fi^ words a minute in typing, when dealing with ordinary 
commercial correspondence. The transcript at this speed 
shdUld beaiccurate, the spelling beyond reproach, and the 
purffS’tuation and paragraphing of a letter such as should 
be creditable to the firm sending it out. In other words, 
the shorthand- typist must bring to bear upon the work 
a%ood general knowledge of English, and facility in com- 
position. Some Jcnowledge of business routine, and in 
many cases of accounts, is a desirable addition to the twin 
arts, while a working knowledge of one modern foreign 
language will add twenty-five per cent, to the value of the 
typist’s services in many offices. 

Hitherto the occupation of the shorthand-typist has 
been to a very large extent in the hands of the ladies, and 
the position of the lady typist is almost as varied in the 
matter of prospects and pay as the commercial clerk. 
A great many young ladies have acquired just enough 
short|^nd and typing skill to secure a position in an office, 
with but a very indifferent equipment of general education, 
and these have had to be content with elementary work 
and low pay. It does not, however, follow from this, 
either that the lady typist as such cannot be relied upon to 
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do good work, or that all lady typists are poorly paid. 
There is, in fact, an increasing number of well-educated 
young ladies now entering business houses, doing tiighly 
efficient work, and commanding good salaries. The rate 
of pay of the lady typKt is as diffidblt to state in actual 
figures as that of the commercial clerk, ^‘or the junior or 
the inefficient the pay may be as low as 15s. to 20s. a weeli< 
and here the competition is keenest ; for the average and 
more reliable typist about 30s., while the well-educated 
lady shorthand- typist, who is well trained and shows that 
she can assimilate the details of a business and discharge 
f responsible duties, the salary reaches £100 to £150, and 
cases are known to the writer in which £200 salary is paid. 

For the male shorthand- typist there ms a constant 
demand, and with good commencing salaries, partly becajise 
the male clerk has not taken so readily to the typewriter 
as the lady clerk has done, and also because^ the ntale 
shorthand-typist can take up other duties if reqiRred, 
and his position in an office is regarded as more permanent 
than that of the lady typist. It is sometiities said that 
the male clerk fears that by taking to the position of 
a shorthand-typist he would be gettingotoo much into a 
groove and stick there. There may be cages here and there 
where such a result has been experienced, but generally 
the advantage is all the other way, and in favour of the 
male clerk who can add shorthand and typing to his 
ordinary qualifications. 

Upon the subject of the relation of shorthand to a clerk’s 
prospects of advancement — ^and in nearly all cases short- 
hand means typewriting as well — somc^^v^uable testimony 
was recently elicited by the editor of Tit-Bits from a 
number of public men showing that young moi^ had 
everything to gain rather than to lose in the matter of 
advancement by the cultivation of* shorthand. few 
extracts will not be out of place here. 

Sir Thomas Dewar said : A stenographer iS continually 
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coming in touch with the principals and managers of large 
establishments, and in this respect has the advantage over 
the ordinary ledger clerk, as he has the opportunities of 
showing his abiliti^ and anticipating his principal's 
views. Personally I have had experience of typists rising 
^responsible positions in my own firm, and one has been 
transferred from such a position to undertake the 
management of another business, a company in which 
I am interested." 

Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port Sunlight fame, said : " Steno- 
graphers have more than in the average number of instances 
with the general office staff been advanced and promoted. * 
In the case of lady stenographers, those who have proved 
expert have invariably raised themselves to the highest 
' poStiops on the office staff that lady clerks can attain to." 

Xhe hea^ clerk of one of the big:gest commercial houses 
in the city of Jj^ondon said : " Within the last six years 
no fewer than eight clerks working in my office have more 
than double<^ (and in one case trebled) their salaries, owing 

the opportunities afforded them through a knowledge 
01 shorthand." 

To the above* testimony I may add that the late 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of advertising fame, once said to the 
writer : " Shorthand is the bridge which has carried me 
over, and the ladder up which I have risen. A young 
fellow must not be merely a shorthand writer and nothing 
else, but if he makes it the ladder by which he is going to 
rise, it is a splendid servant." 

A good number of examples have come under the personal 
observation of the tlrriter of this book where young fellows 
have attained to lucrative positions through being able 
to wrffe shorthand when entering the office in which they 
are employed, and by that fact being brought into intimate 
relation with the principal, and consequently with the 
more important affairs of the firm. This is where the 
shorthand clerk's opportunity comes in ; it will not make 
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an indifferent clerk into a good one, but it will bring out 
the good points of the promising derk, and prove inv^uable 
as a stepping-stone to advancement. ^ 

With regard to the jpanner of entering an office as •a 
shorthand-typist, what has been said gf the advantage 
of obtaining commercial clerkships through a good coi^ 
mercial school applies with greater force to the shorthan(> 
typist. Students passing through such schools invariably 
find that as soon as they are efficient good positions are 
waiting for them, even if the course of training only covers 
the minimum of shorthand, typewriting and business 
‘ routine. 

The usual plan is for the school to givf the student a 
choice of two or more introductions to firms having 
vacancies, and interviews with a view to appojptnifent • 
follow. But whether this is done or the candidate m^kes 
independent application for a post, it desirable ^hat 
particular attention should be paid to the letter of 
application, and testimonials if any. If tjje candidate 
has not been out before it is a good plan to take with him 
or her at the interview a written and a typed copy of letter 
of application, in the form suggested for commercial 
clerkships. If there are testimonials as to character, etc., 
these should be typed and attached to the letter. In any < 
case, it will probably happen that at the interview the 
candidate will be given a test letter to take down in 
shorthand and transcribe on the typewriter, and the 
course of training at a commercial school wiU obviate the , 
disadvantage of having to handle an unfamiliar machine. 

If examination certificates are prodtffced the test^letter 
may be dispensed with. 

• •% 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT^ AND PRIVAT]g 
SECRETARY 

The trade of Great Britain with other countries is so 
extensive that there are hundreds of business firms in 
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London and the provincial cities who have to conduct a 
considerable part of their correspondence in the languages 
of thcfte countries. In the past it has been the reproach of 
the English clerk that he has not risen to the occasion and 
fTtted himself to undertake this d«ty, with the result that 
the work fell to ft large extent into the hands of foreigners* 
%x\d especially Germans* who paid more attention to the 
study of languages. A well-known City man, who has 
extensive dealings with Continental countries, recently 
gave the writer this opinion on the improved chances of 
the English clerk as against the German : — 

“ There is a growing disposition on the part of English 
merchants and exporters to give preference to English 
clerks and trawllers who have learned one or more foreign 
lain^ages, and it is certain that an Englishman, having the 
same Knowledge of languages as the foreigner, would have 
thS preference from English houses, even though the 
reifliuneration paid for his services may be higher than 
that paid to the foreigner. The main reason for this is that 
foreigners wftio come to England and enter an English house 
so to gain a knowledge of our language, and then to 
establish themselves in business, either here as exjwters 
of English produce, or in their own country as importers." 

The increased attention now being given to acquiring 
a knowledge of foreign languages by large numbers of 
English students is having the result of many of the good 
berths as foreign correspondents falling into their hands, 
at very good salaries. The candidate for a position as 
foreign correspondent should be a good English corre- 
spondent, plus tl^ requisite knowledge of the languages 
required, of foreign postage and telegraphic systems, 
coin^e^ the Metric System, etc. He or she must, of 
course, be a competent shorthand writer and typist, and 
the ability to take down letters in French or German 
shorthand should be cultivated. 

The posftion of a foreign correspondent is one that is 
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now open to either sex, and there are a good many ladies 
employed in that capacity in business houses, at salaries 
of about £150 a year, while the male correspondent may 
reach £200 or more. The lady foreign correspondent 
has sometimes laid heiSelf open to*the charge of having 
confined herself too exclusively to a knowledge of languages, 
and of having paid too little attention to business routin#, 
which is intimately bound up with the writing of letters, 
whether English or foreign. Where she has taken a course 
of business training in addition to languages there is no 
doubt that the value of her services is increased. There 
4 is no better foundation for the work of a foreign corre- 
spondent than familiarity with English correspondence 
and business methods. * 

French, German, and Spanish, are the best languageswto 
learn for business purposes, and next to these Italiafii. For 
such an important post the candidate shouU, of^cours^*^ be 
prepared to satisfy an employer with* guarantees of 
efficiency in the use of the languages required, and the 
certificates of the London Chamber of Comnferce, or tlje 
Society of Arts should be secured for this purpose._._ The 
candidate having the requisite qualifications cannot do 
better than place his or her name on tlje register of the 
Employment Bureau of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
or of a good Business Training College or School. 

The position of Private Secretary is naturally looked 
up to by many young persons of either sex, as the goal of 
their ambition on entering an office, or when preparing 
for a business career. Given the requisite qualifications, 
there are now a great many more openiiigs for confidential 
service of this kind than formerly, partly because of the 
increasing pressure of the age and also because tho^usy 
man has found out that a large mass of his work be 
taken off his hands with the assistance ol a private secretary 
skilled in shorthand and typewriting. The aj^ointments 
are not confined to secretaries to public men, members of 
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Parliament, etc., for it is now becoming the fashion in 
business life for the head of a firm, or managing director 
of a company, to have a member of the staff to act for him 
in ^the (Opacity of a secretary for dealing with his own 
particular department* of the bu^ness of the firm, or 
company, and for* matters of a more or less private and 
c^fidential character. 

The qualifications of a private secretary are those of 
the first-class shorthand clerk, added to a high degree of 
efficiency, plus other special qualifications, some of which 
may be acquired, while others appertain to character 
and natural talents. The private secretary's ordinary 
equipment is : a good general education, very often a 
knowledge of orife or more foreign languages, the ability 
^o v/rite clear and good English, shorthand and type- 
writing,* some knowledge of accounts, a good style of 
address and a courteous manner, tact, discretion and 
absoGite trustworthiness. As to the duties, they are as 
various as the different types of men and women who 
require the Services of a secretary. They cover the 
ordinary work of an efficient shorthand clerk, and drafting, 
summarising and classifying of documents and reports, 
minutes of proceedings, indexing, management of private 
accounts, keeping diaries, interviewing, and acting for the 
principal, and in all maintaining an inviolable secrecy 
as to matters of a confidential nature. 

The well-qualified private secretary may look forward 
to receiving a salary ranging from £\QO up to £200, or £250, 
a year, and the position is now almost as often as not filled 
by a lady, more espjecially in the service of business men. 
In the case of a business man employing a secretary the 
positicr/ is not so well defined as in that of a public man, 
and thej'e are few vacancies for which an outside candidate 
could apply with any chance of success. In the majority 
of cases the work of the business man’s secretary falls to 
the member of his staff who has shown, in the discharge 
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of kindred duties, the best fitness for the position, and that 
he or she may be trusted with confidential work. In many 
cases there may be no definite appointment as secfetary at 
all, but the likely person grows into it by the increasing 
reliance of the principal, and in *due time is recognised 
and styled his secretary. The way to eftter a secretaryship 
to a business man is, therefore, tlirough the position m6st 
likely to lead to it, viz., the shorthand-typist who can bring 
to bear upon the work a good general education, and the 
requisite qualifications. In the case of public men, authors, 
and others employing private secretaries, direct appoint- 
ments are more often made, but they are generally obtained 
by influential recommendation, or by the introductions of 
a good commercial school, the princi^^al of which is 
occasionally applied to for a suitable candidate from among 
the most promising students. 

BANK, INSURANCE, RAILWAY AN© OTHER 
CLERKSHIPS 

The Bank of England, which employs 800 or 900 clerks, 
is the head of the Banking world, and its clerks are a very 
select body of men. Admission is by nomination of a 
Director and the approval of the Court of Directors. This 
nomination is very difficult to obtain without considerable 
influence, and even when the candidate gets his name on 
the coveted list, it may be a long wait before he is called 
up lor examination. If, therefore, a nomination can be 
obtained, it is best obtained some time before the candidate 
reaches the age limit, which is from eighteen to twenty-five. * 
It is perfectly useless to apply to a Director as a stranger, 
and if the candidate is not known to a Director the only 
alternative is to approach one through some jni|jiential 
patron of the Bank. A great deal of attention is j>aid to 
the social status of candidates, who should also have 
received their education at a good class school ; an 
elementary school education would not be acceptable. 
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The Bank of England examination is competitive ; that 
is, there may be more of the nominated candidates allowed 
to sit t^an there are vacancies. The subjects of exam- 
ination afre ordinary English subjects, but the test in these 
is pretty thorough. * The oblifatory subjects are : 
(1) handwriting ; ^2) Dictation ; (3) Arithmetic, including 
interest, stocks, and compound addition ; (4) English 

comp>osition ; and (5) geography. The salary commences 
at £80 a year, and rises eventually to £300, but beyond this, 
although there are, of course, chances of promotion, the 
number of higher-paid posts is not large. There is a 
pension upon retirement, which is compulsory at sixty-five. 

In most of the leading banks the salary commences about 
the same as iof the Bank of England, or less, but the 
imaximum is not quite so high, while in a few the age 
limit of* admission is as low as seventeen. There is a 
tendency iifmanv of the banks to give preference to those 
whotiavc received practical training in commercial subjects, 
especially in shorthand and typewriting, providing their 
crqjlentids in*other respects are good. 

The work of the bank clerk is largely routine, involving 
no great mental efiiort, and the ambitious youth who enters 
a bank should segk to qualify himself for promotion by 
jireparing for acid taking the examinations of the Institute 
of Bankers, for which purpose attendance at the lectures 
on Banking and Currency given at the Polytechnics and 
kindred institutions should be taken advantage of. The 
examinations are held annually in May, and there are two 
grades. 

INSURANCE CLERKSHIPS 

Next to banks come the Insurance Offices, which employ 
many ^thousands of clerks, and offer somewhat similar 
advantages to the b^ks, with steady permanent employ- 
ment, at fairly good progressive salaries, with generally 
a superanm^ition scheme. Here, again, the status of the 
clerk is one of respectability, and admission is obtained by 
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a Director's nomination, or failing that through an 
influential friend of a Director. The usual practi^ is that 
when a youth has been recommended for appointment by 
a Director, he will be required to attend for exalnination, 
not necessarily competitive, and genially in about the 
same subjects as for a bank, shorthand and typewfiting 
being a recommendation. If the test is satisfactory, the 
candidate, after passing a medical examination and 
certified to be in good health, will be called up for service 
as soon as a vacancy occurs. 

The practice is not so rigid as in banks, cither as to 
the age limit or commencing salary, and a junior with 
shorthand and typewriting skill will often be taken at 
about sixteen or seventeen, at a commencmg salary in such 
cases of from £30 or £40 sl year. He serves as a probationer 
for twelve months, and if satisfactory is then inac^d on 
the permanent staff. In three or four years' ^ime hg will 
have reached £80 a year, and it will tlien depend upon 
himself whether he rises automatically to the maximum 
of £250, more or less, or whether he advances to a iqpre 
responsible position. For the ambitious young clerk ^ho 
has the capacity for rising above routin#, opportunities are 
afforded by means of the £xaminations»of the Institute of 
Actuaries. For information concerning these examinations 
apply to the Secretary, Institute of Actuaries, Staple Inn, 
Holborn, London, E.C. 

The largest of the Insurance Offices employ many 
hundreds of clerks. At the head offices of the Prudential , 
Insurance Company, Holborn Bars, London, the clerical 
staff numbers about 1,700, of whom between three and four 
hundred are ladies. The sons and daughters of professional 
men, and of members of the staff, are almost exct^sively 
appointed, though others are occasipnally taken. « In all 
cases of insurance offices, as well as in banks, it is a necessary 
condition that the candidate should have received his or 
her education at a good class school. 
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RAILWAY CLERKSHIPS 

Railw^ clerkships are generally regarded as among the 
better class of clerkships, at least, so far as the Head 
Offices of the companies are concerned. There are two 
reasons for this which* do not always apply in other 
directions, viz., thSt although the commencing salary is 
a Moderate one, a boy can start at a considerably earlier 
age than in a bank or insurance office, and for the bright 
lad there is a very good prospect of promotion later on to 
responsible positions. 

Here, again, influence is generally necessary or desirable 
for getting a youth a place upon the list of candidates, 
although it is less rigid with some companies than with 
others. A large Customer of a railway company can often 
secure a favour of this kind, while an intelligent lad with 
good credentials and a knowledge of shorthand and type- 
wri ti^ neecf not hesitate to apply for an opening, even 
without a nomination. 

The age at which candidates are accepted varies with the 
diffgfent companies, but generally it is from fourteen 
upwards. In the London & North-Western Railway 
Company’s offices tfie age is from fourteen to sixteen, the 
Great Western froi]} fourteen to eighteen ; and the South- 
Western from ^fourteen to nineteen. The commencing 
salary also varies both with the different companies and 
also with the age at entry, and is from £25 to £40, according 
to the age of entry. 

Candidates have to pass a qualifying examination, and a 
medical examination. 

The practice of the London & North-Western Railway 
is, I am informed, to engage lads at from fourteen to sixteen 
years oh age, and train them up to the senior positions 
as they .become vacant. The entrance examination is in 
Handwriting, Composition, Arithmetic (comprising Rule 
of Three, Practice, Interest, and Vulgar and Decimal 
^Fractions) anid Dictation. After admission junior clerks 
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must qualify themselves in the art of shorthand, and they 
are tested year by year as to their progress. After com- 
pleting two years* service, junior clerks must dhdergo a 
further examination in regard to the general knowledge 
they have acquired oi the business, and again at the dose 
of five years* service. • 

The entrance examination for the other companies is 
very similar, and with regard to further progress the 
General Manager of the Great Western Railway, Mr. James 
Charles Inglis, states that “ So far as railway work is 
concerned, the shorthand writer is practically in all cases 
also a typist, and there can be no doubt that the experience 
which he gains in the conduct of this work is of service in 
widening his knowledge and fitting him for a better 
appointment.** The importance of stenography as ao 
aid to railway business is recognised by its inclusion as a 
subject in the examination papers for the deitcal staff. 

The progressive increase of salary is* fairly good*, and 
what makes the employment more attractive to many 
than the commercial derkship is that tlftre are ofjpor- 
tunities by means of examinations of showing advancenient 
in knowledge, and chances of promotipn for the efficient 
clerk to the more responsible and more highly paid positions 
which are open to him. There arc a great number of ^ 
such positions in a railway company's service. For such 
positions appointments are made from the staff of derks 
from which are supplied most of the station masters on the 
line, as well as a large number of responsible officials. 
It is for these reasons, and from the permanency of the* 
service that the demand for places for^juniors often exceeds 
the number of vacandes. At the time of writing the 
London & North-Western Railway had a sufficient pumber 
of eligible candidates already on the books waiting for 
employment. * 

SOLICITORS* CLERKSHIPS 

r 

The solicitor’s derk almost invariably begins as a boy. 
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from school. Entering the office of a solicitor at the age 
of about fifteen or sixteen years of age, he has every 
opportuftity of learning, not only the routine of legal work, 
but of picking up much useful knowledge, and of fitting 
himself for the more cotifidential po9t as a managing clerk 
later^on, or, by sel^denial, of being able to take up articles 
and study for the profession as a solicitor. There is no 
recognised standard or examination for a lad entering the 
office of a solicitor, but there is no kind of office work in 
which skill in shorthand and in the use of the typewriter 
is more valuable or necessary. 

For climbing the ladder to the rank of a solicitor, in cases 
where means are limited and wages must be earned, a youth 
should have a good general education to start with, capacity 
to write, and also speak well, and dear, rapid penmanship, 
which afe among the most desirable accomplishments, 
both*for prdlent duty and future prospects. The position 
of a folicitor’s d?rk is a strictly confidential one, and as 
experience increases the remuneration is good. ■ Among 
thej[>est officdl to enter are generally those in which the 
principal holds a number of public appointments. In such 
cases there are oftgn distinct departments of work in the 
same office, and following up his training as junior the 
, clerk may find^imself picking up the special knowledge 
of the appointments held by his employer, as clerk to local 
authorities, clerk to magistrates, or he may work his 
way upwards in the conveyancing, which is a distinct and 
also a remunerative department of work in a lawyer’s 
‘office with an old-established practice. 

The steps necessary to be taken where a solicitor’s clerk 
aspires to become a solicitor are described in another 
chapter oq Professional Employment. 

THtf shipping clerk 

Shipping Clerkships offer another field of employment, 
^especially in London and other seaports. " For a shipping 
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clerk/' said a shipbroker to the writer recently, “ rapid and 
good writing and figures for the filling-in of the various 
documents used in the shipping business, rapid cafculation 
of weights and quantities, and a good knowledge of com- 
mercial geography ar9 among the essentials, and here there 
is a good opening for the junior who caneuse the typewriter; 
and modern languages, esp)ecially French and Germain, 
will always pay handsomely for the time spent in their 
acquirement." 

The shipping clerk is, moreover, in a business in which 
there are important and responsible positions to be filled, 
both at home and abroad. The leading commercial schools 
have frequent opportunities for introducing their students 
to berths as shipping clerks. • 

THE stockbroker's CLERK 

The position of a junior clerk in a stockbroker's pffice 
is generally obtained by recommendation or the intro- 
duction of a commercial school, and there are few more 
thorough trainings than the work in such a|j^ office affords. 
The salary is generally good for the experienced cierk, 
and there is always the prospect of the really efficient 
clerk rising to the position of acting for his principal as 
" Authorised Clerk " in the " House," as the Stock 
Exchange is called. In addition to the ofdinary holidays < 
allowed in other offices, stockbrokers' clerks always have 
a holiday on the days on which the Stock Exchange is 
closed. 

THE CABLE COMPANIES 

Another field for employment in ^he commercial world 
is that offered by the leading cable companies, whether 
for home service or abroad. The Eastern ^ X^egraph 
Company, which has the most extensive foreign service, 
offers a very good prospect for th^ intelligent lad whose 
parents can afford a little help at the start. Boys from 
fifteen to seventeen are admitted as probationers, and 
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although there is an understood nile that admission is by 
nomination, a promising youth would not be rejected. 
No wagdl are paid for the first six months, and a premium 
of £48 has to be paid, but if a parent can afford this help, 
the after prospects will justify the sacrifice. For the 
second six months I4ie pay is at the rate of £2 a month, and 
for t6e third six months £3 a month. 

The first period of training is passed at the headquarters 
in London, and the remaining part at the Company's 
Cable Station in Cornwall. After the probationary period 
those who are competent pass into the class of junior 
clerks, and ultimately into that of skilled operators, rising 
to a maximum salary of £17 per month, with extra 
allowances if transferred to foreign service. A skilled 
telegraphist obtaining a ix>st in the company’s service 
would rtceive an initial salary according to his 
experience dtid qualifications. 

A ]^uth havin^indinations for foreign service, providing 
he has good health — for the medical examination is 
generally a strict one — might do worse than seek an 
opeAng with one of the cable companies. With some 
of che other companies the conditions as to candidates 
and entry vary from those of the Eastern, by taking 
qualified o|>erat^rs Tather than probationers, and the initial 
salary varies accordingly. For service abroad higher 
salaries are paid than at home — according to the country, 
and conditions of life there, to which the operator is sent. 
Most of the cable companies have a superannuation scheme 

• for their staff. Application should be made to the 
secretaries of the different companies. The addresses of 
the leading Cable companies are as follows : — 

The^JSastern Telegraph Company, Electra House, 
London, £.C. ; the Anglo-American Telegraph Co., Old 
Broad Street, E.C. ; 'the Great Northern Telegraph Co., 
St. Helen's Place, E.C. ; the Wireless Telegraph Co., 
18 Finch Lade, E.C. 

* 3— (J4t8) 
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COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 

The advent of the railway gave a great impetus to the 
field of operations of the commercial traveller, afid to-day 
he holds a position which is essential to the conduct of a 
large business. His %^ork is a vitsl part of the business of 
London, extends all over the provinces, and an even more 
important part of it is that of the commercial traveller 
abroad. - The “ Ambassador of Commerce '* he is sometimes 
called, and it truly describes the representative character 
of the service he is called upon to render to his firm. 

The candidate for a position as a commercial traveller 
should have a good basis of physical health to start with, 
for the work is trying and arduous ; unbounded energy to 
push his wares and create a business where none existed 
l)efore ; an ever-ready faculty of courteous speech, 
tact of a diplomatist, and a judgment to act as his principal 
would wish, and the courage to take a responsibility in*order 
that a good stroke of business may* be done. 'These 
qualifications will always command a responsible position 
and a good salary, and as the commercial traveller sees a 
great deal of the world, he will also have opportuniti^ of 
adding to his usefulness. ^ 

The best school of training for a commercial traveller 
is that of the junior who enters a gocfd Ijpuse of business , 
having distant connections at home and abroad ; for the 
man who has been in frequent touch with the methods of 
his principal at home will best be able to represent him 
abroad. There is alwa}i^ a good opening for the energetic 
youth who has had tho advantage of a good home training,' 
and for the houses having extensive^ business connections 
abroad, a knowledge of one or more modern languages is 
the surest stepping-stone to a good position as a coupnercial 
traveller. Many of our oldest firms whose lousiness is 
largely on the G>ntinent of Europe \rain their own travel- 
lers by taking them as juniors into their offices, and if they 
show fitness and inclination for the work, and a knowledge 
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of one or more languages, will help them to perfect that 
knowledge and draft them into their travelling stafi, 
in whidh a salary of £900 to £500 a year may be confi* 
dently looked forward to, with opportunities of further 
advancement. * • 

The best way t& start in life as a commercial traveller 
is to seek an entrance as a junior clerk into a business 
house which employs a large travelling staff, and as there 
are few houses of any size which do not employ travellers, 
there should be no difficulty for the right sort of youth 
eventually getting what he desires if he keeps his eyes 
open to the obvious requirements of the business and shapes 
his course accordingly. 
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Municipal Employment 

• • 

A STRIKING example of division of labour which hdps so 
much to increase the dispatch of business in the mMem 
world is afforded by the fact that even a derk may not 
always mean the same thing. In many cases the difference 
is so marked that a derk from one business would be 
useless, or at any rate not acceptable, for another — ^the 
commercial clerk would not be suited to the solicitor’s 
office, or the railway clerk for the dra])er's counting-house. 

Of the many directions in which the addition of some 
special knowledge or ex])erience to ordinary derical skill 
is of value to its possessor, none is more notabler or more 
likely to grow in importance, than the clerical tuprk required 
in the various oihces connected with* the public »work 
generally understood by the term “ local government.” 
With every growth of communities there is ^-corresponding 
growth in the demand for local government machiVery 
to overtake its needs, and consequently of persons required 
to carry on the work which the machinel'y is designed to do. 
Every new Act of Parliament bearing Upon the health and 
social life of the people has the effect o1 adding to the 
demand for various grades of municipal officials. The 
tendency of legislation is to multiply the number of clerk- 
ships in all municipal offices, such as Town, District and 
County Council offices, Education Authorities, etc., and- 
the special experience gained by clerks and other public 
officials entrusted with the new duties qualifies them to 
take up extensions of similar and more important work 
in the same direction. 

POOR-LAW APPOINTMENTS 

The oldest form of our local government is that of the 
Poor Law, the appointments under which are especially, 
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dependent upon special experience. There are between 
600 anci 700 Poor Law Unions in England and Wales, 
each requiring a Clerk (and his office clerks), one or more 
Relieving Officers, a JVorkhouse faster, Matron, and 
assistants. The cl^ef appointments made directly by the 
Guaidians are the Clerk, Workhouse Master, Matron, 
Relieving Officers, Vaccination Officers, and, in large 
Unions, Inquiry Officers into settlements, etc., besides 
clerks in the large workhouses in the Metropolis. The 
pay and prospects of these various officers vary according 
to the size and character of the union. There is no exam- 
ination to pass to secure them, but there is always the test 
of some kind of experience under the Poor Law. The 
appointments are generally advertised in the Poor Law 
journals, and from the applicants the Guardians select a 
number for jjpsrsonal attendance before the Board, and from 
tbese^the appointinent is made. 

It is a very rare thing indeed for a Board of Guardians 
to appoint an^officer without any previous experience of 
the aiuties to be performed, however excellent the other 
quahhcations of a candidate may be. But as everyone 
must make a beginffing somewhere, perhaps the best chance 
for obtaining an appointment, either as Relieving Officer 
or Master ot a Workhouse, is to enter the office of the Clerk 
to the Guardians, or as clerk in the Workhouse Master's 
office in the large Unions. In these capacities experience 
of the working ot the Poor Law, the orders, and forms 
^of accounts ot the Local Government Board, is gained 
which, with occasional opportunities of doing temporary 
duty in place ot a Relieving Officer or Workhouse Master, 
forms the usual stepping-stone to those appointments. 

Officefs employed under the Poor Law have a pension 
secured to them by the Poor Law Officers' Superannuation 
Act. 

A junior who has a desire tor municipal work, including 
^he Poor Law, cannot do better than seek an appointment 
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in the office of a Clerk to the Guardians, or Town Council, 
etc*, in his own town, entering the office as a dad and 
working his way upward^, as he may certaii4y do by 
means of the experience he will there gain. A Clerk to the 
Guardians usually holds a number of other appointments, 
as Qerk to the Assessment Committee, Superinteifident 
Registrar, and also, in the country, Clerk to the Rural 
District Council. The training in such an office is useful 
for almost any other clerical appointment under the 
various municipal authorities. 

MUNICIPAL CLERKSHIPS 

A remarkable instance of the increased demand for 
clerks and other officials in municipal fife was afforded 
recently by the creation of nearly thirty London Qoroughsr, 
each with its Town Clerk and office staffs, api^t altogether 
from the much larger staff of the London County Cqpncil. 
So heavy is the clerical work in all these offices that it is 
divided up into departments in which gQpd berths are 
occasionally advertised, and generally with such an inlilma- 
tion as this at the end : Preference given to a derk 
conversant with the work in the office ofti local or municipal 
authority ** ; or, “ Preference given «to those possessing 
a knowledge of shorthand, and who are able to manipulate 
the typewriter." 

The best p>ossible preparation therefore for a clerkship 
in the more important of the municipal offices, in which 
admission is not by examination, is some experience gained, 
in the office of the derk'to a smaller local office authority, 
a solicitor’s office, or by efficiency in shorthand and 
typewriting. 

The importance of these subjects for juniors tiering to 
enter municipal offices was emphatically stated recently 
by two of the Town Clerks in the large provincial cities. 

Mr. H. Sayer, the Town Clerk of Slieffield, said : " Speaking 
freon my own lengthy experience, I would say that it is 
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a sine qud non with every junior clerk entering my office 
that he should be a fairly proficient shorthand writer, 
and of staff of twenty derks every one is a shcKrthand 
writer. ... If a man, shows skill jn stenography he is 
brought into persqpal contact with myself, my deputy, 
and 4ny assistant solidtors, and becomes familiarly 
acquainted with matters which make him extremely 
valuable, and beyond doubt lead to his pronootion to a 
higher position in the office as vacandes occur.” 

Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town Qerk of Liverpool, said : 
” Most of my best derks are excellent shorthand writers, 
and the boy who has just left school and comes into my 
office at fifteen or sixteen years of age, and who has only 
an dementary knowledge of stenography has a much greater 
chance o^ success than a boy who has none. I have many 
applications J^very year for positions upon my staff, and 
if th^e is no vac^cy my advice to the parent or guardian 
invariably is, ‘ Let your boy learn shorthand and the use of 
typewriting m^jchines until such time as a vacancy occurs.' ” 

Among the other offices under a municipal authority, 
other than derkships, are those of Borough Accountant, 
which has more thSn once been secured by an experienced 
senior derk in the*office, who has taken up accountancy 
and had specif experience with auditors in connection 
with the office accounts. This is, however, quite beyond 
the reach of the young clerk, except as a goal for his 
ambition, and an inducement to take up the study of 
, accountancy for the examinations of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, to which reference is made in a 
later chapter of this book 

MUNiaPAI. SURVEYORS 

One of the best appointments available under a Munidpal 
Authority is that of Surveyor, whose duties are connected 
with the management dt the highways, the devdopment of 
•new streets, designing and carrying out of public works 
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for water supply, sewerage, etc., and the position is 
therefore one which calls for technical knowledge, ^d tech- 
nical training. Municipal and County Surveyors receive, 
salaries varying with the size and area of the tovm, city or 
county under their charge, from £200, perhaps, in a small 
town, to £800 or £1,000 in the case of important cities or 
for County Surveyorships. 

The candidate must gain his technical training by 
becoming a pupil of a duly qualified surveyor, or as clerk 
in a surveyor's office, with skill in draughtsmanship, he 
might make a start, and from this point get to an assistant 
surveyorship, and from that to a surveyorship. But 
however he may start for such a career he should prepare 
for the examinations of the Institution o\ Civil Engineers 
described in a later chapter on Engineering, as the surest 
way to climb the ladder to one of thc^ better ^class 
appointments. ^ 

SANITARY INSPECTORSHIPS 

• Other technical offices under a Borough or Coiinly 
Council are those of Sanitary Inspectors and Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures. The applicant for the position 
of a Sanitary Inspectorship who has tad no opportunity 
of performing the actual duties of the ^>ffice, will find 
experience gained in any minor local government office, 
or in the building trade ot some use as an introduction ; but 
in any case, in the absence of actual experience he should 
prepare for and pass the examination of the Royal, 
Sanitary Institute. 

These examinations were established to meet the 
increasing importance of the duties of local surveyors 
and sanitary inspectors in connection* with the* various 
Acts relating to Public Health, «Prainage and Water 
Supply, the Sale of Food and Drugs, etc., and they are 
held at various centres in the United Kingdom. The 
candidate must be of good character, write legibly, speUt 
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correctly, be able to make an outline sketch to scale, and 
to read^ ordinary building plans, and must possess a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic. He must either have had 
opportumties of gaining a practical Jcnowledge of sanitary 
work, or must have attended the courses of lectures and 
demonstrations given at the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Particulars of the above examinations and courses may 
be obtained by application to the Secretary, Royal Sanitary 
Institute, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, London, S.W. 

The salaries of Sanitary Inspectors vary considerably. 
In country districts under a Rural, or small Urban, District 
Council, the salary would not be sufficient to live upon 
alone, but for the fact that other offices are often held in 
conjunction ; finder the larger Borough Councils the 
appointments are of much more importance. The 
Inspectors jgf the Public Health Department of the London 
Coupty Council,. who must not be under thirty nor over 
forty years of age, are paid the following salaries : — 
Lower Division, ISO a year, rising to ;f200, with promotion 
to 4he Upper Division by merit ; the salary in the Upper 
Division rising from £200 to £250 a year. Candidates 
must possess a certificate for proficiency in sanitary 
knowledge from #the Sanitary Insi>ectors' Examination 
Board. At tht time of writing an intimation reaches me 
that “ there is little prospect of vacancies arising in the 
near future.*’ 

INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The office of Inspector of Weights and Measures is 
perhaps less thought of because the apixiintments are 
comparatively few in number, but they are well worth 
seekinj^ by those in a favourable position as candidates. 
Here, as in the case of appointments under the Poor Law, 
a regular appointment can only be obtained by those who 
have gained some little experience in similar work, and 
generally as an assistant. This may sometimes be obtained 
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in the larger centres by commencing in a Weights and 
Measures office, or, if the Board of Trade Certi^pate is 
obtained, an appointment jointly with another office may 
sometimes be obtained ^nder one of the smaller auChorities. 
In any case it is necessary to qualify for t^e post by passing 
the Board of Trade examination. The subjects which have 
to be taken in this examination are : (1 and 2) Reading and 
Writing from dictation ; (3) Arithmetic, including Decimals ; 
(4) Elementary and Practical Mechanics ; (5) Elementary 
and Practical Physics; (6) Practical Inspection and 
Verification of Weights and Measures, and Weighing and 
Measuring Instruments. 

The salaries paid to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
would under the provincial Authorities vary from as low as 
£100 a year to £200 a year, the average being about £150. 
In London Assistants are appointed at a ss^ary 'of ,30s. 
a week, Inspectors of the second class at £250 a year,, and 
Inspectors of the First Class at £300 a year. To start as 
Assistant with the Board of Trade Certificate is the most 
likely way of obtaining a full Inspectorship, either in London 
or in the provinces. For information as to the examinations 
write to Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane, €x>ndon, E.C., for 
** Heads of Examination," which contains examples of 
questions set at previous examinations^ It may be 
obtained for 1^., post free. 

RATE COLLECTORS 

The Rate Collector is ^another officer employed both by 
the Poor Law and Municipal authorities in every district 
where there is a local authority. In the smaller areas the 
office is generally held by a person who devotes only a part 
of his time to the duty, but in all large towns the bffice is 
one which takes up the whole time of the collector, and in 
many of the larger centres numerous collectors are appointed 
each with a district to himself. The opportunities of 
securing an appointment as Rate Collector are very similar 
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to those already described for positions under the Poor 
Law, aiyl the candidate who is doing any kind of clerical 
work dealing with rating and accounts connected with 
local government is the^ost eligibl^as a candidate for the 
post. The salaries paid are in proportion to the area and 
the cunount of rate to be collected. The pay generally 
is good, and the employment is a permanency, so long as 
the collector gives satisfaction in his office. From £150 
to £300 a year may be regarded, approximately, as the 
range of salaries in cases where the whole time is devoted 
to the duties. The collector has to furnish a guarantee 
of integrity in a substantial sum, through a Guarantee 
Society. ^ 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CLERKSHIPS 

Appointnqfnts to Clerkships under the London County 
Couqcil are the nearest approach to clerkships in Govern- 
ment Departments in the Civil Service, and are being 
sought after ^ery keenly. In the first place, they are 
entered only by competitive examination, and they afford 
the same guarantee as the Civil Service of permanent 
employment, regular and moderate hours of work, with the 
opportunity of rising to higher grades, and there is a 
superannuatioif scheme. In the offices of the London 
County Council proper, and in the Education Offices, 
which have taken the place of the late London School 
Board, some hundreds of clerks are required and for these 
, the examinations, which are not unlike those of the Civil 
Service, are held periodically according to the needs of the 
service. The rank and file of the L.C.C. clerkships consist 
of those who enter as Fourth Class Clerks, and it is at 
this potn^ that juniors will have to gain admission. 

L.C.C. MEN CLERKSHIPS 

The following are the official particulars as to examin* 
» ations and appointments for Men Clerks : — 
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Fourth Class commencing at ;£80, rising by to ;£100. 

Third Class ;£100 £\0 to ;£150. 

Second Class .. ;£150 , £\2 10s. to ;£fi00. 

First Class (lower section), ^200 , £\S to £2A$. 

Do. (upper section), £2AS , 2^5 the ftst year 

and afterwards by j^20 to ^£300, 

There are a number of appointments* at higher salaries 
than £300 a year. Usually subordinate officials (in the 
above classes) are selected for promotion to these positions. 
The annual increment in every case is conditioned upon 
a certificate of satisfactory conduct from the head of the 
department. 

An open competitive examination is held from time to 
time for the Fourth Class Clerks, and ix>sitions in the 
classes above the Fourth Class are obtained up to the 
Third Class by promotion according to merit, and into the 
Second and First Classes according to the rf^g^ture of ^ the 
duties. ^ ^ 

All appointments under the Council are held during the 
pleasure of the Council, and are subject to the conditions 
that the persons appointed shall be required to give their 
whole time to their official duties ; that they shall not be 
allowed to take any private or other paid employment ; 
that they shall be subject to the Council’s regulations in 
respect of the superannuation and provident fund (a 
deduction of £2 10s. per cent, per annum from the salary, 
to which the Council adds another equal contribution) ; 
and further that their first year's service shall be on 
probation, and that th^r engagement shall be terminable 
at the end of the first year without notice, if they are 
reported by the heads of their respective departments to 
be for any reason unsuited for the service. 

Candidates for appointment as Fourth Class Clerks must 
be British subjects, and must be over eighteen and under 
twenty-three years of age on the latest day for receiving 
applications to sit for the examination. They must, be 
free from physical defect of every kind, and those who 
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are selected for appointment will be required to submit 
themselves to an examination by the Council’s medical 
examin^. 

The Bxaminations for Fourth Class Clerkships are 
divided into two parts — ^Prelimin£y and Competitive, 
and,, unless the candidate passes in the Preliminary he 
cannot sit for the Competitive. The following are the 
subjects of examination in the Preliminary, all of which 
must be taken. 

Subjects : — 

1. Handwriting. To be marked from the papers on English. 

2. Orthography. Composition, English History and Geography. 

3. English Composition, consisting of an essay, for which a 

choice of |ubjects will be given. 

4. Arithmetic (including Vulgar Fractions, Cube Hoot, Decimals 

and Mensuration). 

Esglis^History : — 

» (w General Questions on English History. 

(ii) More detailed questions on the following periods, 

• of which each candidate may select one only : — 

(a) The earliest historic times until 1485. 

1485-1688. 

^ (c) 1689 to present time. 

5. Geography : — 

(i) General questions in industrial and physical geo- 

graphy, including! the elements of physiography. 

(ii) The geography of the United Kingdom. 

(iii) The Allowing sections, of which each candidate 

%ay select one only : — 

(а) The Colonies and Dependencies. 

(б) Europe. 

(c) Asia and Africa. 

{d) America, with special reference to the 
United States. 

* 7. Euclid. Book I to IV and VI, or the equivalent in 

Geometry. 

8. Algebra. Up to and including the binomial theorem. 

9. Plane Trigonometry. Including the solution of triangles, 
^ Jbut excluding what is known as analytical trigonometry. 

In the Preliminary ^Paxt special importance is attached 
to English composition and arithmetic. Candidates who 
have passed the Matriculation at the various Universities, 
^the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Local examinations, the 
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Qjrford, Cambridge, or the Durham Local Examinations for 
senior students, Oxford and Cambridge (Joint Board) 
Schools examination higher certificates, or who liold the 
Leaving Certificate of the Scotch Education Dejpartment, 
or of London Univefsity, the Seftior grade certificate of 
the Irish Intermediate Education Board, or of the Ce^ntral 
Welsh Board, are exempt from the Cx>uncirs Preliminary 
Examination, and may sit forthwith for the Part II 
Competitive Examination, and candidates who have 
previously passed the Preliminary, but not in the 
Competitive, need not sit again for the Preliminary. 

Part //. — Competitive. 

The subjects for the Competitive Examination, which 
is a stiff one, but with a fairly wide range of subjects to 
choose from, are sixteen in number, of which tany four 
besides General Knowledge and Prfeis-wraing may be 
taken. 

1. General Knowledge (written and oral examination), 

compulsory for all candidates. ^ 

2. Pr6cis>writing (compulsory for all candidates). 

3. English language and literature : — 

(i) Essay. 

(ii) General questions on EnglislP literature. 

(iii) Special subjects in English literature, all of wliich 

must be taken, from Chai^cer, Shakespeare. 
Milton, Langland, Pope. An' oral examiiiatioii 
will also be held. 

4. Pure Mathematics ; — 

(i) Algebra. 

(ii) Analytical trigonometry. 

5. Applied Mathematics. 

6. Any modern lan^age and literature (written and oral 

examination). 

7. Any other modem language and literature (written aind oral). 

8. Latin. 

9. English History. 

(i) General questions. ** 

(ii) Special questions ononeqf the following periods : — 

(a) The earliest times to 1485. 

(b) 1485*1688. 

(c) 1689*1815. 

{d) 1815 to present time. 
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10. Economics. 

11. Outlines of English local government. 

12. Elements of English law. 

13. Kperimental Mechanics (written and oral). 

14. £3^>erimental Ph 3 rsics (written and oral). 

15. Chemistry (written ^nd oral). ^ 

16. Book-keeping and Accountancy— office organization, the 

meaning of Mercantile terms, and the nature and use of the 

* books usually kept in a merchant's office ; the principles 
of double entry. 

» 

There will be an examination in shorthand, and the 
Councirs official notification of the examinations states 
that ** all candidates with a knowledge of this subject 
should sit for the examination, as there are some positions 
in the Council’s service where shorthand is essential. The 
marks gained insshorthand will not, however, count in the 
general competition.” A further intimation states that 
** The CMincAdoes not bind itself to appoint any candidate, 
and'moreovfi- reserves to itself the right of selecting for 
appotoitment any*candidate, irrespective of the aggregate 
marks he obtains, if such candidate has special 
qualifications ^quisite for a particular appointment.” 

Intending candidates for Fourth Class Clerkships should 
bear in mind that^the examination is a rather stiff one, 
about equal to the Intermediate Arts or Science of the 
London Uni verity* so far as the papers set are concerned, 
but the character of a competitive is different from that of 
a University examination, according to the extent and 
character of the competition between the rival candidates, 
whose efforts to excel one another have the effect of raising 
*the standard or total aggregate of marks necessary to get 
into the list of successful ones. Special preparation under 
the guidance of an experienced coach is recommended. 
Finally^ there are likely to be about 60 vacancies annually, 
with about three examinations a year. An intending 
candidate should apply to the Clerk of the County Council 
for particulars of the examinations a considerable time in 
advance of the time at which he is likely to present himself. 
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and take the opportunity of studying the papers set at 
previous examinations. These papers may be obtained 
from Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W. (price 6d., or post free 7d.). • 

The fees for each* part of th^ Fourth Class Clerks’ 
Examination — Preliminary and Competitive — ^is 10s. 

L.C.C. LADy TYPISTS 

Separate examinations are held by the L.C.C. for 
appointments of lady typists. The following are the 
official notifications respecting these appointments and the 
examinations held for this purpose. The scales of pay and 
conditions of appointment are as follows : — 

Class I. Supervisors and shorthand -writcf* typists : — 

(а) I.ower section ; commencing at ^80 a year, rising by 

annual increments oi £5 to 100 a year. ^ 

(б) Upper section : commencing at ;il00 a^vear, rising by 

annual increments of £5 to ;£120 a year.' ^ 

Class II. Ordinary typists : — t 

(а) Lower section : commencing at £55 a year, rising by 

annual increments of £5 to £65 a 5 '^ear. 

(б) Upper section : commencing at £65 L year, rising by 

annual increments of £5 to £80 a year. • ^ 

The annual increment is in every c^e conditional on a 
certificate by the head of the department that the work and 
conduct of the typist during the year Ijiave been in all 
respects satisfactory. 

Separate competitive examinations for typists in both 
classes are held from time to time. Vacancies, however, 
in Class 1 are infrequent, and therefore an examination for 
Class I appointments te only occasionally necessary. The 
announcements of the examinations are made in some 
of the leading London daily newspapers and in the London 
County Council Gazette, 

The appointments are held during the pleasure of the 
Council, and are subject to the conditions that the persons 
appointed shall be required to give their whole time to 
their official duties; that they shall be subject to the 
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Couxicirs regulations in respect of the superannuation and 
provident fund (as in the case of men clerks) ; and shall 
be requrred to resign their appointments on marriage ; 
and, further, that their first year's service shall be on 
probation, etc. (same as* in the case hi men). 

C^didates for at>pointment as typists must be British 
subjects, and must be over eighteen and under thirty years 
of age on the latest day for* receiving applications to sit 
for the examination. They must be free from any ph3rsical 
defect which would prevent them from carrying out their 
duties with regularity and efficiency. Those who are 
selected fof appointment will be required to submit 
themselves to a medical examination by a lady doctor. 

The Council ddes not bind itself to appoint any candidate, 
and moreover reserves to itself the right of selecting for 
appointnient |kny candidate out of the order of merit if 
such candidate has shown in her examination special 
qualifications in any particular subject requisite for the 
appointment. 

Tl\^ regulatffins for examinations for appointments in 
Class I are as follows ; — 

For appointment in Class 1 there shall be allowed to 
compete (a) typists in Class II, (6) candidates who pass 
a preliminary eicamination in the following subjects, all 
of which must be taken : 

1. Handwriting. 

2. Orthography. 

. 3. English Minpf^ition (consisting of an essay for which a 

choice of subjects will be given). 

4. Arithmetic (including Vulgar Fractions and Decimals). 

5. English History. 

6. Geography. 

• • 

Candidates who have passed any of the examinations 
mentioned in the foregoing particulars for male clerks are 
excused the above Preliminary, and all who have passed 
the Preliminary at a previous examination, but not at the 

4— (1418) 
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Competitive, can sit for the latter without passing the 
Preliminary again. 

For competitive examination for appointments in Class I 
the following are the subjects : — 

1. Typewriting (including stencil work).^ 

2. Shorthand. Candidates will be required to pass satisfactorily 

a test in shorthand writing at the rate of 100 words a 
minute, taken continuously for ten minutes. 

3. General Knowledge (written and oral examination). 

4. Precis-writing. 

5. English History. 

6. Geography. 

7. English language and literature. 

8. Elementary Mathematics. 

9. French language and literature (written and oral). 

10. German language and literature (written and oral). 

11, Latin. ** 

Subjects 1 to 4 are obligatory and three pf the subjects 
5 to 1 1 must also be taken. The fee for ea&h part of the 
examination is 5s. The syllabus for«, English History, 
geography, and language and literature is very similar to 
that for male clerks. ^ 

• ^ 

Appointments in Class II 

For appointments in Class II those tallowed to compete 
are : (a) Candidates who pass a preliminary examination 
in handwriting, orthography, English composition, arith- 
metic, geography and English history (similar to syllabus 
for Preliminary in Class I, but the standard required for 
passing will not be so high) ; or (6) one of the following 
examinations — Junior Cambridge Local, Junior Oxford 
Local, College of Pre<feptors (Class I or II), Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Lower Certificate, or other exam- 
inations exempting from the Preliminary in the First Class. 
Candidates who pass the Preliminary, or have passed the 
other examinations as above, will be required to compete 
in an examination in general knowledge (written and oral) 
and typewriting (including stencil work). 

The fee for each part of the .jxamination for Class II is 
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2s. 6d., and copies of papers set at previous examinations 
may be obtained from Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. 

It will*be seen that to enter by means of Class II for 
typists does not mean 'a very seveA examination ; but of 
cou|^, the candid&te's chance of success does not depend 
upon this alone, but also upon the degree of competition, 
for if the number of candidates is very large in proportion 
to the number of vacancies, as is generally the case, the 
aggregate number of marks required to get a place among 
the successful is raised. 

There wtre ten vacancies at the examination held in 
February last. 

• 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD CLERKSHIPS 

The establishment, not very long ago, of the Metropolitan 
Water Board for controlling the whole of the water supply 
ot LGndon taken over by purchase from the various water 
companies, had the effect of consolidating the clerical 
staf(§ of the <#d*companies into one comprehensive body 
of jvorkers. About 700 clerks, apart from other officers, 
are employed by W:ho Board in their offices, situated at 
Savoy Court, Strand, Holborn, and other parts of London, 
and the start far those who arc fortunate enough to gain 
an entry into the office at about eighteen or nineteen is 
a very good one. At present the Board has no definite 
regulations for conducting competitive examinations for 
clerical appointments on the lines of the London County 
Council, although the various classes of clerks and grading 
of salaries are somewhat similar. 

As in the County Council, a junior must enter, if at all, 
at the lowest class. There are five classes, and the point of 
entry is the Fifth Class Clerkships. The applicant must be 
eighteen years of age, but there is no maximum limit. 
In the Fifth Class Clerks the salary commences at £70 a 
^*ear, rising by annual increments of £7 10s. to £100 a year, 
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From this the clerks are promoted to the Fourth Class, 
commencing at £100 a year, rising .by £10 to £150 a year ; 
the Third Class carries the salary to £200, and so* on to a 
maximum of £300 for the First Class. There *is also a 
superannuation scheme now in course of preparation. 

As the appointments are advertised fn the daily papers 
in the ordinary way of business clerkships, with no age limit 
but the minimum of eighteen, there is an extraordinary 
number of applicants, and under present circumstances, 
with no competitive examination, the candidates who may 
happen to be known to the members, or who may have had 
special experience in a municipal office, or shorthand and 
typewriting skill, have the best chances of obtaining 
appointments. The application form ' among other 
things, asks the questions whether the candidate has 
had any experience in a municipal office, and what speed 
he can write shorthand and manipulate a typewriter. The 
candidates selected for appointment have to pa^ an 
entrance examination, somewhat after the manner of 
nominated candidates for appointmentr fn a banjf:, or 
insurance office, and also a medical examination. 

The Metropolitan Water Board also employs a large staff 
of collectors. There has recently been a rearrangement 
of the scale of salaries, which now commence at a uniform 
rate of £180 a year and rise to £300. Candidates must not 
be under forty years of age, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that vacancies do not occur very frequently, and 
when they do occur candidates are invariably appointed 
who have had actual Experience of the duties of a Rate 
Collector, or experienced clerks from the inside of the 
offices. 



SECTION IV 
Civil Service Employment 

The popular conception of the Civil Service, or emplo 3 mient 
un<l^r Govemmenf , does not always answer very dosely 
to the real thing, either as to the character and oinditions 
of the work required, or o^the wide and varied field of 
emplojrment which the terms of Gvil Service imply. It is 
not merely the passing of an examination and then going 
on pladdly drawing a handsome salary for doing very little 
work, and h pension when you have had enough of it, nor 
is it merely an office full of clerks engaged in tying and 
untying red tape. 

To enable the reader to form some idea whether the 
Civil Sefvic^is likely to suit his particular circumstances 
or talents, before^ committing himself to the expense and 
time* required to be spent upon preparation for exam* 
inations, it may be well to indicate briefly some of the chief 
adv^tages ana disadvantages of the Service as a field of 
employment in which to start a career. Among the 
advantages of the* Service 1 suppose the great majority 
would consider the following : The certainty of continued 
employment, so* long as conduct is reasonably good ; the 
comparatively short hours of duty, with leisure for the 
cultivation of personal tastes or using up of energy not 
called for in the daily round of duty ; ^owance during 
sickness ; a fairly long leave for holidays ; the satisfaction 
that you cannot be dismissed by any mere caprice, and 
only as a result of your own utter carelessness or mis- 
conduct ; a fairly good progressive salary, especially in 
the later years of life ; the possibility of promotion to a 
higher grade in the service, and a retiring pension. As 
compared with the vicissitudes of business life, these 
advantages are, of course, considerable. Let us see what 
|U‘e the disadvantages. These include a monotonous and 
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almost mechanical round of duty ; no certainty that the 
best man will be promoted, for although in theory^ promo- 
tion may be by merit it does not always prove so in practice ; 
generally promotion is by seniority, which favours the 
regulation dullard with no bad marks as much as the most 
promising young fellow ; out of this state of things there 
springs a natural tendency to work, not at the highest 
level, but down to the lowest*level that is consistent with 
observing the regulations. Then there is a great gulf 
between the Second and First Division Clerkships, and not 
enough allowance made for experience gained in the 
Service by lower grade candidates desiring to compete in 
higher grade examinations. 

From the foregoing it may be inferrfed that for the 
exceptionally brilliant young fellow who is ambitious to 
make his way by sheer ability and enthusiasift in flis work, 
the Civil Service may not be an ideal c^ing, but for the 
great majority who prefer something solid, certain, and 
eminently respectable, even at the sacrifice of individuality, 
there is much to commend it. Notwithstanding th^t its 
rules and regulations were made not for the exceptional 
man but for the average man, merit dots sometimes assert 
itself and find its reward, but the great majority are 
confronted at every stage with the ‘‘ O.C.'^ barrier, and all 
who would pass that barrier must first show themselves 
first in open competition. 

It is true there are a few appointments for which entry 
is by nomination, with and without competition, and some 
for which the competition is limited to those specially 
qualified, >et the method of entry into the Civil Service is, 
broadly, that of open competition. The aspirant to Civil 
Service employment has, therefore, to consider .boih what 
branch of the Service he would prefer to enter, and at the 
same time the character of the examination and the 
competition he may have to meet, and, consequently his 
chances of success with such educational advantages as h^ 
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possesses, and such expenditure of time and money as he 
can afford to devote to preparing for the examination, 

Befof^making his decision there are certain elementary 
f>oints ufK>n which the aspirant should be satisfied with 
himself. He should be in good physical health, for a 
medical examinatibn is the invariable rule as a condition 
of entering the Service, he should he quite sure he is of 
the right age for the particular examination he desires to 
enter, for a mistake of even a day will be sufficient to throw 
him out, and he should be thoroughly well grounded in the 
elementary parts of an English education. He must be 
able to wrke in a clear attractive style, even when writing 
rapidly, spell correctly, work arithmetic problems and cast 
up columns o^ figures expeditiously, and write them 
neatly, and have a good general knowledge of history and 
geography, f For all minor posts these will be the most 
essential qualifications to get him through the exam- 
ination, and for fhe higher j)osts they will materially help 
him, and may make just the difference between failure and 
success, if tlu^e^is any weakness in the optional subjects 
selexAed. 

Candidates who^are successful in passing the examina- 
tions are emi)loyed chiefly in the Government Departments 
in London, but* there are various branches of the Service 
which are not of this description, such as the Customs 
and Excise, the former at the seaports and the latter all 
over the country, while other branches include valuable 
appointments abroad. 

With tliis brief indication of the general character of the 
Civil Service we may now proceed to give particulars of the 
various branches and howto enter them. For this purpose 
it maj^ be convenient to i>lace first those grades in the 
clerical branches of the Service which are most accessible 
to the junior at the time of his leaving school, and then 
proceed to the higher grades to which he may aspire aftei 
his first experience of the Service. 
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THE BOY CLERK 

The first grade of the Civil Service known as Boy Clerks, 
formerly styled Temporary Boy Copyists, have fio perma- 
nent status in the Service. They may enter temporarily 
at from fifteen to sevinteen years of age and may remain 
until they are twenty, when, if they Have not previcjusly 
passed by competitive examination into a higher grade, 
they must leave the Service.* The Boy Clerkship appeals 
to a large and increasing number of l^ys who are about 
leaving school. The pay commences at 15s. a week, rising 
by Is. a week each year, and, providing the candidate’s 
home is in or near London, or he has friends with whom 
he can live, it is a very good start in life, if his idea is to 
climb to higher grades in the Service, and a very good 
recommendation for good class appointments if he finds 
it better after a year or two in a Government ^Offide to seek 
a career outside the Service. 

The subjects for examination for Boy Clerkships are 
the following : — 

1. Handwriting and Orthography. w 

2. Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. * 

3. English Composition (including an essay). 

4. Copying Manuscript. 

And any two of the following : — 

5. Geography. 

6. English History. 

7. Translation from Latin. 

8. Translation from French. 

9. Translation from German. 

10, Mathematics. The, subject matter of Books 1 and 11 of 

Euclid's Geometry ; Algebra up to, and including, simple 
equations. 

11. The rudiments of Chemistry and Physics. 

No subjects are obligatory, but no candidate ^will be 
regarded as qualified who fails to obtain such an aggregate 
number of marks as may indicate in the judgment of the 
Civil Service Commissioners a competent amount of general 
proficiency. The fee for the examination is 5s. 
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At first sight these subjects do not look very formidable 
for a boy who has had a fairly good ordinajy school educa- 
tion, ant^robably would not present much difficulty if the 
examination were not competitive, but it is just that which 
makes the issue of an examinajtion^ uncertain, and the 
nee^ for preparatidn the greater. 

A few years ago there was much less competition for 
Boy Clerks than at present, and the Commissioners 
accepted nearly all the candidates presented for exam- 
ination, who had reached a percentage of about half- 
marks. Now, when there are often two or three times as 
many candidates as vacancies, the effect is to raise the 
standard and all below about sixty per cent, of the total 
marks obtainable are shut out. It is not, of course, the 
Examiners who raise the standard, but the effect of increas- 
ing coiTq>eti^on, and this applies to all other grades in 
which there is open competition, and to some much more 
than to that of Boy Clerks. 

When the candidate feels that he is ready to submit 
him|flf for examination he should watch the London daily 
papers on Thursday mornings, when forthcoming exam- 
inations are advertised, to see the next date for an 
examination, and apply to the Secretary — Civil Service 
Commission, l^rlington Gardens, London, W., for par- 
ticulars. If he has to present himself very near to the 
age limit it is important to remember the effect of the 
latest regulation on the subject. Although the earliest age 
is fifteen a candidate could not be admitted who had only 
just reached fifteen on the day of examination. If the 
examination is held in the first four months of the year 
the candidate must have reached his fifteenth year on the 
previcjjis 1st of January, or on the 1st of May and September 
for examinations held in the second and third four months 
in the year. 

If the candidate is successful he will be called up in due 
course for employment at one or other of the Government 
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offices. Sometimes he may have a choice between 
different offices — the General Post Office and the West-End 
offices. Some of the Government offices are moiS popular 
than others — ^the Home Office, Treasury and Colonial 
Offices being among iSie most favourable, and preferred to 
the Post Office, where the largest proportion of Boy Cjerks 
are employed, and where the work is apt to be monotonous, 
with sometimes a rush of it. « 

If successful in the examination the candidate will have 
to pass a medical examination, and, with the doctor’s 
certificate, produce also a certificate of birth, and tes- 
timonials as to character. If his position o^ merit was 
some way down the list he may have to wait a little time 
before being called up for employment, twt as a rule it is 
not long before his services are required. Occasionally 
a Boy Clerk who can write shorthand and usda typewriter 
is called for, and may be the means of a more pr&mpt 
commencement of service, or of changiilg from one 'office 
to another more favourable, but no advantage will result 
from this as regards pay. ^ ^ 

The Boy Clerk’s duty is for seven hours a day, excepting 
Saturday when it is four hours. G^erally it is from 
10 or 10.30 to 5 or 5.30, and he may occasionally have a 
little overtime which will be paid foj by the hour. 
Although his position is described as temporary, and he 
has no legal right to full-time employment, yet in practice 
he is almost invariably employed continuously just as 
other clerks. In sickness he is allowed three-fourths of 
his ]>ay, and he gets t\^lve days’ holiday a year. 

The Boy Clerk, while employed in that capacity, will have 
a favourable opportunity for studying for the next higher 
examination if he is desirous of continuing in the ^ervice 
as a career. Many Boy Clerks study for and pass the 
Second Division Clerkships, for which they may compete 
from the age of seventeen upwards. If, as will probably 
be the case, he fails to get through at the first time of 
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sitting for the Second Division, he has still the advantage 
of not Mng out of employment and may sit again and again 
until h^tas worked his way up to the marks required for 
a pass. Vox this and other higher grade examinations the 
Boy Clerk is allowed a certain percefltage of service marks, 
an^also an extei&ion of the age limit up to two years, 
according to the length of his service. He may, therefore, 
compete for a Second Division Clerkship up to the age of 
twenty-two, against only twenty for the outside candidate, 
or failing to get into the Second Division he may look 
to the Abstractors* class, the competition in which is 
limited to Soy Clerks. 

The fact that Boy Clerks are required chiefly for service 
in London makes the appointment more suited to those 
whose parents or friends reside in London or suburbs, 
but thefe is^ Boy Clerks’ Society which looks after those 
who come from a distance, both as to finding suitable 
lodghigs, and in other ways. 

In the following table are given the marks allowed for 
eachpSubject 8f«examination, the total number of marks 
attainable, and the actual marks obtained by successful 
candidates at different stages in the order of merit at 
a recent examination. 
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ABSTRACTORS 

The post of Abstractor is one of the poor^is^ in the 
adult staff of a Government department, anfl is only 
worth considering by,those Boy Clerks who by the age of 
nineteen have failed to pass the Secqpd Division exam* 
ination and see nothing better outside the Service. The 
Abstractors are, therefore, if not the “ duffers’ class,” the 
consolation prizes for the most indifferent of the Boy 
Clerks. 

The examination for Assistant Clerks or Abstractors is 
a comparatively easy one. The subjects are : — 

1. English Composition (including handwriting and spelling)* 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Digesting Returns. 

4. Precis and Indexing. 

5. Book-keeping and Shorthand. 

No candidate is eligible who has not been placed upon 
the register or served in one or more of the Goverrtoent 
departments as a Boy Clerk for one or two years according 
to age at commencement, and candidah^sf must be^from 
nineteen to twenty-one years of age. 

The salary of an Assistant Clerk or Abstractor commences 
at £55 a year, and the prospects are certainly not very 
bright. The annual increment for the fr'st six years is 
only £2 10s. per annum ; after this the increment is one of 
£5 per annum for the next six years, when £100 is reached. 
From this there is a further promotion with an increment 
of £5 a year for another ten years, and thus twenty-two 
years after his start the Abstractor reaches the modest 
maximum of £150 a year. The Abstractor has, however, 
the advantage of the right to deduct the actual period 
of service from his age, if at any time he should aspire to 
passing an examination in any of the higher grades of 
the Service, for which he can thus compete up to an age 
considerably beyond the candidate who has no service 
to his credit at the time of competing. 
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SECOND DIVISION CLERKSHIPS 

The S#fond Division Clerkships constitute what has been 
called back-bone of the Civil Service. They are 

the rank ted file who fill the offices of the various Govern- 
ment departments^ and» with the Fifst Class Clerks above 
theiii, to be referred to presently, and the Third Class or 
Abstractors below them, make up the permanent clerical 
staff of the Home Service, arid are found in all the lead- 
ing Government departments. Altogether, the Second 
Division Clerks number about 3,000. They are employed 
in as many as sixty Government departments, mostly in 
London, wfth some in Dublin and Edinburgh, varying 
from a very few in some departments to about 1,000 in 
the Post Office, wnsequently the nature of the duties that 
fall to the Second Division Clerk vary with the character of 
the office in^which they are employed, from the barest 
routine work to highly responsible work requiring special 
trainitig. 

For the post of Second Division Clerk there is a great 
rush gf candidStts, and the Boy Clerk candidate finds it 
hard to hold his own, with possibly his Board School, 
Private School, o« even fairly good secondary school 
education, with Public School and University candidates 
who are attracted to the Second Division examinations. 

What, then, are the position and prospects of the Second 
Division Clerk ? He commences with a salary of £70 
a year, and, as the examination is a stifi one and the age 
limit from seventeen to twenty, the majority do not 
commence until they are in their nineteenth or twentieth 
year. As the increment is only £5 a year for the first six 
years the Second Division Clerk is generally about twenty- 
five beigre he has reached a salary of £100 a year. From 
£100 the salary rises by increments of £7 10s. for twelve 
years, when £190 a year is reached. The increment 
continues to improve by annual rises of £10 a year for 
another six years, so that after twenty-four years’ service 
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the Clerk has reached £250 a year. From this point there 
is “ promotion " to a higher grade with £10 increments 
up to £350 a year. When a Clerk reaches the ^ffeO stage 
the promotion to this higher grade is by merit* which is 
generally understood mean that if the Clerk is deserving 
of the promotion he will pass on to th6 maximum ofg£350 
a year, the highest that can be reached by the Second 
Division Clerk, without promotion to a higher class. The 
actual wording of the Order in Council as to promotion 
to the higher grade for Second Division Clerks is “ according 
to positive merit, and not according to seniority/' 

The chances of promotion of the Second Division Clerk 
to higher grades are not the same in all offices. There is 
a regulation to the effect that a Second Division Clerk 
after eight years* service may be promoted to the First 
Class, but such promotions are comparati\^ly few, and, 
although there are other good promotions occasionally, 
the great majority of Second Class Clerks are not •likely 
to rise above the £350 a year, except, of course, through the 
open gate of competition. By the the ma^mum 

had been reached the Clerk would have made thirtyvfour 
years* service, and probably would be^ within four or five 
years of the age at which he would be entitled to retire, 
for he may retire at sixty and must refere at sixty-five. 
After forty years* service he would be entitled to a 
pension of forty-sixtieths, or two-thirds, of his salary, or 
an annual pension of £216 I6s. 8d. 

The duties of the Second Division Clerks are seven hours 
a day, and their holiday^ are fourteen da^^s annually during 
the first five years of service, and after that twenty-one 
days. Successful candidates for Second Division Clerk- 
ships are given the choice of departments in which ^o serve, 
as far as the needs of the Service will permit. 

We may now proceed to consider what the candidate 
for one of these Second Division Clerkships has to do in 
order to show himself suitable for the employment. As 
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stated above he must be between seventeen and twenty 
years ot^ge, not “ on the day of examination,” as was 
the case^Tlhtil 31st of December, 1906, but at a given date 
before thtf examination. For example, if the examination 
at which he is going to sit is held in fhe first six months of 
the year the candidate must have reached the age limit of 
seventeen on the 1st of March in that year, or if the exam- 
ination is held in one of thetlast six months of the year, 
the candidate must be of the prescribed age on the 1st of 
September of that year. 

In reckoning age for competition the following allowances 
will be made : (1) Persons who have served in the Army 
or Navy may deduct from their actual age any time during 
which they hdcm served ; (2) Members of the Militia, the 
Imperial Yeomanry, the Honourable Artillery Company, 
or the Volifnteers (whether commissioned or non- 
commissioned), may deduct from their actual age any time 
spent* on actual military service, and Boy Clerks, pr Boy 
Copyists, may deduct from their age any time they have 
serve^^ in the 6fc»il Service not exceeding two years. In 
addition to this privilege the Boy Clerk candidate is allowed 
a certain number o^service marks, for every period of three 
months' service. 

Generally abopt 200 vacancies have to be filled every 
year, for Second Division Clerks, and the examinations are 
held once or twice a year according to the needs of the 
Service. The examinations are held in London and at the 
following centres : Edinburgh, Dublin, Bedford, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Plymouth, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Belfast and Cork. 
The fee for the examination is £2, 

The objects for examination are the following ; — 

1. Handwriting an^ Orthography, including Copying 

Manuscript. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. English Composition. 

4. Pr&is, including Indexing and Digest of Returns. 
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5. Book-keeping and Shorthand writing. 

6. Geography and English History. 

7. Latin (translation and composition). 

8. French 

9. German ,, ,, 

10. Elementary Matli^matics. 

11. Inorganic Chemistry, with Elements of Physics. 

The first three subjects are compulsory, and o& the 
remaining eight, Nos. 4 to 11, only four may be taken, and 
of the subjects omitted one^ust be a language; or, in 
other words, only two out of the three languages may be 
taken. 

Two things about this moderate-looking list of subjects 
should not be overlooked. The marking of Civil Service 
papers is rather severe, but a more notable factor is that 
the jxisition of Second Qass Clerkships % very much in 
request ; the number of candidates is many^times that of 
the number of vacancies — as many as six, eight, or^even 
ten to one, it may be. The result is tl\at more and more 
time and study are given to preparation for the examiftation 
and the effect of the competition is to raise the standard of 
marks required for a pass, or rather to gsflff a position high 
enough up in the list to be within the limited number of 
candidates required. For these reasont it has now become 
a necessity to secure a period of preparation under an 
experienced coach, either at classes held**for the purpose 
at the various schools of business training or by means 
of correspondence where classes are not accessible. 

At the examination held in October, 1906, to fill 
100 vacancies, there were 1,123 candidates, and con- 
sequently a very keen cbmpetition. The most popular of 
the optional subjects were French, prteis, mathematics, 
and, next to these, book-keeping and shorthand. In the 
following table are given the marks obtainable ^and the 
marks obtained by the 1st, 25th, 50th, 75th, and 100th and 
last, of the successful candidates. 

In this examination the Service marks allowed to Boy 
Clerks, which are not alwa}^ the same in each examination. 
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were allowed in the proportion of twenty for the first year’s 
service, ^ty for the second, and sixty for the third. The 
Boy Cl^lr who had served three years had, therefore, a 
start of IfiO marks. Of the 100 successful candidates over 
forty were Boy Clerk competitors having Service marks 
allowed them, varying from twenty to 120 marks, according 
to the length of time each had already spent in the Service. 

Civil Service Second Division Clerks^ Examination^ 
October^ 1906. 
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FIRST CLASS CLERKSHIPS 

Whether the candidate for the Civil Service has entered 
as a Second Division Clerk or not, if his attainments are 
above the average he will find in the open competition for 
First Class Clerkships the prospect, in the event of being 
success^l, of securing a position which is the most coveted 
of all positions in the Service. The fact that the appoint- 
ments carry with them a commencing salary of £150 a year, 
rising to a maximum of £800 a year, is not the only 
recommendation in their favour, for it is from among the 
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First Class Clerks that many of the highest appointments 
in the Civil Service are made. ^ 

The scope of the examination is so wide, and«tlte papers 
and competition so severe, that it is almost hopeless for any- 
one to enter with anything less than a University education. 
The successful candidates are many t)f them University 
men, and often brilliant scholars and mathematicians. 
Considering that First Clas% Clerks are employed in the 
same departments, and before securing promotion do 
practically the same work as Second Division Clerks, there 
appears to be some hardship from the point of view of the 
latter, that there should be so much difference in the pay 
and prospects of the two classes, but the Commissioners 
apparently aim at securing a higher educi»tjed class of men 
in view of the promotions to the higher appointments. 

The age limits for First Class Clerkships ar6 from twenty- 
two to twenty-four, and the fee for the examination is £6. 
Below are the subjects, and the maximum marks allotted 
to each. None of the subjects are obligatory, and the 
candidate can make his own choice, h\^r as a matter of 
fact, some candidates take as many as fourteen subjects, 
and have to reach a fairly high standard of marks in each. 
The paper is emphatically one for the candidate who is a 
mathematician, classical scholar, and advanced natural 
science student, these being the subjects carrying the 
highest marks. 


Subject. 

Maximum Mark 

English Composition . . 

500 

Sanskrit language and: literature 

600 

Arabic 

600 

Greek — 

Translation 

300 

Composition 

300 

Literature, etc. 

. . - 300 

Latin — 

Translation 

300 

Composition 

300 

Literature, etc. 

300 

English 

600 
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Subject Maximum Maths 

Italis^ 600 

French 600 

Germsm . . . . . . 600 

Mathomatics .. .. 1,200 

Advanced Mathematics . . • • • . . 1 ,200 

Natural Science, not exceeding four of the following : 

Chemistry • . . . . . . . . 600 

* Physics . . . . . . 600 

Geology . . . . . . 600 

Botany • . . 600 

Zoology . . , . . . . . . . 600 

Animal Physiology . - . . 600 

Greek History (ancient, including Constitution) . . 500 

Roman ,, 500 

English History, either or both sections — 

(i) To A.D., 1485. .. .. .. 400 

(ii) A.D. 1485-1848 . . 400 

General M^'^rn History . . . . 500 

Logic an<l ^fiychology , . . , . . 600 

Moral ancf Metaphysical Philosophy 600 

Political Economy and Economic History . . 600 

I^olitical Science . . . . . . . . 500 

Homan Law . . . . . . . . 500 

]?nglish Law . . . . . . . . 500 


The marks a^gned to candidates in each branch (except 
math^atics anS English composition) will be subject to 
such deduction as the Civil Service Commissioners may 
deem necessary order to secure that a candidate be 
allowed no credit at all for taking up a subject in which he 
is a mere smattA-er.” 

In connection with the examinations for First Class 
Clerkships, which are held yearly in August, examinations 
for Eastern Cadetships and for the Indian Civil Service 
are held at the same time, and a competitor may sit at all 
three, or any two of them, for the single fee of £6. The 
subjects for the Eastern Cadetships and for the Indian 
Civil Service are the same as for the First Class Clerks in the 
Home Service, and a candidate having passed the latter 
is qualified for either of the former. 

EXCISE AND CUSTOMS 

The foregoing three classes of clerks — ^Temporary Boy 
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Clerks, Second Division Clerks, and First Qass Clerks — 
are the main body of the clerical staff doing the llth^e work 
of the Government in all the various offices, but they do not 
by any means exhaust the openings for the junior who 
enters the Civil Service. Among the other appointments 
on the Home Service, those in which the largest nun)bers 
are employed, are the Excise and Customs. 

The branch of the Civil Gervice connected with the 
Inland Revenue affords a kind of employment in striking 
contrast with that of a derk in the Government offices, 
if only for the fact that it is largely out-of-door employ- 
ment.[[T It also means more irregular hours, ctften harder 
work, but the freedom to come and go and mix in the 
affairs of the world constitute a great attras^ion .for many. 
The result is that in the examinations for^sistants of 
Excise there are generally ten or a dozen times as many 
candidates as vacancies, though the latter are fairly 
numerous. The subjects for examination are simpler but 
with so many competing a high standard of marks must 
be reached to be successful. The age Kml Js are nigpteen 
to twenty-two. The subjects are ; — 

1. Handwriting. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. English Composition and Spelling. 

4. Geography (general). 

5. English History from a.d. 1485. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Elementary Chemistry. 

Those who sat at the last examination, prior to 31st 
December, 1906, will notice that the subjects are different 
under the new scheme, the additional subjects of 
mathematics and chemistry appearing in the new scheme. 

The successful candidate, after a period of six weeks' 
instruction in his duties, will commence at a salary of £50, 
rising in the first six years by increments of £5, to £80 a 
year, plus an ** allowance " of 2s. a day. After one year 
at this scale they are appointed Second Class Officers of 


7 Any two of these, but not 
( more than two. 
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Excise wjth a commencing salary of £IIS a year* but no 
** officii ^owance." By increments of £7 10s. yearly they 
rise to the maximum for their class of £160 a year. In 
this case an allowance is made f 9 r travelling expenses 
in addition to sal^y. The Second Class Officer may be 
promoted to the rank of First Class, with a salary of £180, 
rising by £10 a year to a maximum of £250. Beyond this 
he may be promoted to the position of Supervisor and 
Collector, among which class salaries in some cases 
ultimately reach as high as £800 a year. 

The duties of an Excise Officer are connected largely 
with breweries, distilleries, and places where goods are 
stored or produced which are liable to duty, the prosecution 
of, and givinjf^evidence against, offenders for breaches of 
the Excise linvs, etc. 

The post of Assistant Surveyor of Taxes is a valuable 
one, and attracts .many competitors to the examinations, 
whicff are held about once a year, to fill some thirty 
vacancies annuj^y. The salary commences at £100, rising 
by £16»a year t^'180. Before these eight years have been 
passed, however, the Assistant will most likely have been 
promoted to the ftink of Fourth Class Surveyor, with a 
salary of £200 a year, rising by annual increments of £12 
to £3W, with tht further prosi>ect of attaining to a position 
in the Third Class, with a salary rising from £430 to £550. 
The subjects of the examination are English Composition 
(including spelling and handwriting), Arithmetic, Account- 
ancy, including book-keeping by double entry ; Political 
Economy ; Law of Evidence, and any three of the following 
and only two of them languages — ^Latin, French, German, 
Geography, and English History, Geometry. The maximum 
of marks is the same for each of the subjects. The age 
limits are nineteen and twenty- two. 

Assistants of Customs form another grade of Civil 
Servants whose duties are very different to the Civil Service 
Clerk. The duties are somewhat arduous, but being 
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connected so largely with the seaports the appQmtments 
are popular, and attract a very large number of ca^lidates, 
and very high marks must be obtained to be successful. 
The age must be fron^ eighteen to twenty-one, height not 
less than 5 ft. 4 in., and the candidate ijiust be unmarried. 
The subjects for examination are : — « 

1. Handwriting. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. English Composition, including Orthography. 

4. Geography (general). 

5. Digesting Returns into Summaries. 

6. Copying Manuscripts to test accuracy. 

Assistants of Customs commence at a salary of £70 a 
year, rising by £S a year to £105, and on promotion to 
Examining Officer, rising from £110 by^^crements of 
£7 10s., to £220. By passing an examination the business 
of the department he may then be promoted to the^First 
Class with a salary rising from £230 to £340. Further 
promotions to higher ap|X}intments are possible, bd!t for 
the great majority the above two rates o^ay will be the 
maximum reached. • ‘•t 

In each of the foregoing class of appointments, Boy Clerks 
who compete are allowed Service marks, as in the Second 
Division Clerkships, 

A valuable class of appointments in the Customs are the 
Port Service Clerkships. For the Second Class Clerks, 
Lower Section, the age limits are seventeen and twenty. 
Some of these appointments are reserved for limited 
competition among th^ Assistants of Customs described 
above, the rest are By open competition. The salary 
commences at £70 and eventually rises to £200, in the 
Upper Section to £300, while there are very good prospects 
of advancing to higher positions. The subjects cf exam- 
ination are very similar to those of the Second Division 
Qerkships, and the fee is £3, but in case this examination and 
that for Second Division Clerkships are held concurrently, 
the candidate may sit for both for the one fee of £3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 

In /oregoing sections are given particulars of the chief 
branches of the Civil Service into which the junior will be 
most likely to seek an entrance, either on account of the 
nature of the appointments and examinations, or the 
larger number of vacancies occurring in these grades of the 
Service. 

There are various other af»pointments the examinations 
for which are not so frequent, and the vacancies less 
numerous, but which are worth notice here. Among these 
are the Junior appointments in the Supply and Accounting 
Department of the Admiralty. The age limit was eighteen 
to twenty-one until the end of 1906, but is now eighteen 
to nineteen-a^id-a-half. For these appointments a new 
scheme of er^mination came into force at the beginning of 
1907. The salary commences at £100, rising by £10 
increments to £200, and by £15 from £200 to £350. These 
a]>p(?Jntments afford a good prospect of promotion to more 
valuable posts both at home and abroad. Another class 
is th.^ «for Juiftbrs in the Office of Woods. Candidates 
mifet have had three years* experience in a solicitor's 
office, and are exptc ted to show technical knowledge. Age 
limit nineteen to twenty-three, salary £100, rising to £400, 
with prospects^of promotion. An elementary knowledge 
of the law of real j>ro]Xjrty and of conveyancing is required. 

There are occasional vacancies for Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners Junior Clerkships, age limits eighteen to twenty- 
two, with an examination scheme and salary similar to 
Second Class Clerkships. Also in the Junior Clerkships 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature, Ireland, salary £100 
to £300 ; Dublin Metropolitan Police Court, £80 to 
£300 ; «.nd Assistant Examiners in the Patent Office, age 
twenty to twenty-five, salary £150 to £450. For the last 
named excellent posts technical knowledge of mechanics, 
mechanism, etc., is required. The vacancies are not 
numerous. 
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Among openings of a more technical nature for juniors 
are the Dockyard Apprentices, age fourteen fl^^ixteen, 
open competition. For these the subjects of examination 
are : Arithmetic, English (including handwriting, spelling, 
composition and geogr&phy), geometry, algebra, elementary 
science and drawing. Boy Artificers ih the Navy (ppen 
competition and nomination), age limits fifteen to sixteen, 
with a similar examination^ to Dockyard Apprentices. 
Numerous appointments in the Dockyards are filled by 
nomination, and limited competition among those employed 
therein. # 

Among the appointments for senior candidates are those 
of Assistant Inspectors of Factories, for which the age 
limits are twenty-one to forty, with a nomination from the 
Home Secretary. The examination is in si^ole subjects, 
plus a knowledge of the Factory Acts, and workshop 
experience, etc. The salary commences at £100, rising to 
£150, with an allowance of £20 extra in London, and Inhere 
is the possibility of its becoming a stepping-stone to an 
Inspectorship. Lady Factory Inspectors atfS also ^rn^loyed 
(on the nomination of the Home Secretary), with salaries 
rising from £200 to £300, age limits twpnty-one to forty. 
The scheme for these appointments is at the time of writing 
“ under the consideration of the Commissioners.” 

To the candidate who has already entered the Civil 
Service by one of the various channels already mentioned, 
there are numerous opportunities for advancement to higher 
positions, either by nomination or limited competition 
among Civil Servants. ^ 

Among the appointments obtained by nomination or 
limited competition are those connected with public 
institutions other than Government Departments.^ They 
include the British Museum (nomination by a princip^ 
trustee) ; South Kensington Museum (nomination by the 
President of the Educational Council) ; the Houses of 
Parliament (nomination by the Clerk of the Parliaments^ 
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for the House of Lords, and the Speaker and Qerk of the 
House m the House of Commons ) ; the National Gallery, 
Public Kecord Office, the Office of Works, both in England 
and Ireland ; the Mint ; Trinity House, etc. 

^ APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 

Although Post Office appointments are those in which 
women have the greatest prDminence, and to which their 
position in the Civil Service is chiefly confined, there are 
a few posts in other branches of the Service which are open 
to women. Unlike the Post Office, however, and possibly 
because the^ppointments are few in number, such appoint- 
ments cannot be entered through the door of open com- 
petition, butjpy nomination or limited competition. The 
position of ^male Typist in Government Departments, 
to giye her official title, is apparently governed by the 
peculiar needs of each department, the heads of which 
take •the initiative by nominating them for employment. 
The age limits are eighteen to thirty. 

A c^^date ibr the p)osition of Women Typists, having 
been nominated by the head of the Department, has to pass 
an examination in tfie following subjects : Writing, Spelling, 
Copying Manuscript, Arithmetic (first four rules, simple and 
compound, inckiding English Weights and Measures and 
Reduction), and Typewriting. All candidates must pass 
in the above five subjects. Shorthand may be added, 
“ if required by the Department by which the candidates 
have been nominated.” The prospects are certainly not 
very tempting — a. commencing salary of 16s. a week, rising 
to 25s., with the possibility of becoming a superintendent, 
with a maximum of 35s. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE POST OFFICE 

Post Office appointments, considered as a branch of 
the Civil Service, may be broadly divided into two cate- 
gories — (1) of those who are appointed to serve in the 
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departmental side of the Post Office, such as Savings Bank 
clerks, at West Kensington, or clerks in the Se^etary's 
Department at the General Post Office, and (2) those who 
are appointed to serve at the various Post Offices established 
for carrying on the <tork of the telegraph, money order 
business, etc., over the counter to the public. In th^ first 
of these categories the appointments are obtained chiefly 
by means of open competition^nd for these the competition 
is very keen. In the second class the appointments for 
service in the public Post Offices throughout the Kingdom, 
the manner of entry varies with the size and importance 
of the office. In London and in the larger provincial offices 
the entrance is by open competition as in the departmental 
service, but in the lesser offices in the county entry is by 
application to the local Postmaster, and if and when there 
is an opening the candidate has to pass a qualifying exam- 
ination on the spot, and forthwith enters upon the duties 
as a learner. It may be convenient in this chapb^r to 
deal first with those appointments which come within the 
former category, or what may be call^ dep^r^giental 
apjwintments, as distinguished from those who .are 
appointed to Post Offices and come iii contact with the 
general public. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLERKSHIPS 

In addition to the Clerks who find their way into the 
Post Office through the channels already described — 
Boy Clerks, Abstractors; and Second Division Clerks — ^by 
means of open competition, of whom large numbers are 
employed in the Post Office, there are a number of appoint- 
ments under the head of Supplementary Clerks.. These 
Supplementary Qerks are required in various departments 
and are open to established officers who have had at least 
two years' service (nominated by the Postmaster-General), 
with salaries running up to about £200, and^prospects of 
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advancing beyond this. The age limit for the Supple- 
mentary (3erks are nineteen to twenty-six, and the com- 
petition is limited as above. Persons in the Army, Navy 
and Volunteer Forces are allowed to deduct from their 
age the time spent in these ServiceS. Some of the addi- 
tional appointments in the Post Office are for special 
departments such as Junior Clerkships in the Engineer-in- 
Chief's department, both irP London and the provinces. 
There are also more technical appointments such as 
Second Class Engineer (twenty-two to twenty-four), Staff 
Engineer (Second Class, age limits twenty-four to thirty). 
These appointments are filled by open competition, but 
candidates are required to possess technical knowledge 
and workshoi: experience obtained either at a College or 
with an eleofrical engineer. 

• 

WOMEN AND GIRL CLERKSHIPS 

Tlfe only Department of the Government in which women 
are employed in great numbers is the Post Office, and here 
the n'Arfser is So large that the opportunities of rising to 
positions above the general body of clerks are not numerous. 
The appointments»most sought after are those of Women 
and Girl Clerkships. These are obtained by open competi- 
tion, and the examination is a keen one, on account of the 
large number of competitors who enter rather than the 
papers set. It may very well be that the candidate having 
the requisite qualifications to pass the Women Clerks 
examination would be able to secure a more remunerative 
position as a secretary in the commercial world, but, here 
again the element of permanence is an attraction to many, 
and qp doubt accounts for the keen competition for these 
appointments. 

Taking the examinations and appointments in their 
natural order of the juniors first, it may be pointed out that 
Girl Clerks must be between sixteen and eighteen years of 
age, that is, they must have reached the age of sixteen 
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by the 1st of March for the purpose of any examination 
held in the first six months of the year, or by tl^ 1st of 
September if the examination is held in the last six 
months of the year. The examinations are held generally 
twice a year, at the ^ame time as for Women Clerks, and 
the fee is the same, viz., 7s. 6d. The subjects for the 
examination are : — 

* 

1. English Composition (including writing and spelling). 

2. Arithmetic (general). 

3. Geography (general). 

4. Latin. 

5* French. > Only two of these subjects may be ^aken. 

6. German. 3 

7. English History. 

8. Mathematics. > Only two of these may be taken. 

9. Shorthand. 3 \ 

Owing to the keen competition a high standard of marks 
is necessary to ensure success. The Girl Clerk must be at 
least five feet in height, and must pass a medical e'&am- 
ination. She will be employed at the Savings Bank 
Department, Kensington, and her dutie^ for «CjK>hours 
daily, will be of the simple, monotonous character of filling 
warrants, etc. The salary will be £35*for the first year, 
£37 10s. the second, and £40 the third. On the completion 
of three years* service the Girl Clerk may, if certified as 
being competent to undertake the duty, be promoted to 
a vacancy in the senior position of Women Clerkships, but 
failing this, which cannot always be depended upon, she 
may remain in the service by accepting a position of Female 
Sorter. If a candidate ft>r one of these Girl Clerkships 
has not succeeded in getting through the examination by 
the time she is eighteen she will have two years in which 
to try for a Women’s Clerkship (eighteen to twenty), for 
which her training for the Girl Clerks’ examination will 
have been on the right lines, and materially help to secure 
her success. In fact, it sometimes happens that it is easier 
to get through the Women Clerks’ examination than the ^ 
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Girls’, and that higher marks are scored in the junior 
examinatidli with exactly the same papers. 

The latest of these examinations for which papers were 
available at the time of writing was that for Women and 
Girl Clerks held in September, 1906,^hen the first fifteen 
girls ^tually beat the first fifteen Women candidates in the 
aggregate of marks obtained, as will be seen by a comparison 
of the accompanying tabulae statement with that given 
for the Women Clerks below. For the Girl Clerks the actual 
number of vacancies was forty-five, for which there were 
191 candidates, or rather over four times the places avail- 
able. The examinations for both classes of candidates 
were held in London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork and Aberdeen, and of the 191 candidates forty sat 
at the provindfal and Scotch and Irish centres. 

Civit Service, Girl Clerks* Examinalion, September, 1906. 


• 

« 

In Order of Merit || 

English Composition, includ* 
ing Writing and Speiling 

« 

o 

• 

Geography 

1 Two Only 

Two Only 


Latin 

French 

German 

English History 

Mathematics 

Shorthand 

Maxima 800 

j^l 

500 

500 

500 

m 


EQ; 


3900 

No. 1 573 

474 

360 


353 

345 

403 

1 423 


2931 

15 562 

535 

245 

— 

176 

183 

317 

351 


2369 


296 

258 

.... 

230 

496 

221 

— 

145 

2171 

45 439 1 

378 


17L 

229 

— 

— 

232 

421 

2081 


From .the above table it will be seen that the first 
successful candidate ^secured about three-quarters or 
seventy-five per cent, of marks, and that the forty-fifth or 
last candidate received fifty-three per cent., and but for her 
excellence in shorthand and English she would have failed. 
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Coming to the more important appointments of Women 
Clerks, the conditions for these examinations^^ exactly 
the same as for the Girls, excepting the age limits, which are 
eighteen to twenty. The candidate must in both cases be 
five feet in height, an& must pay a fee of 7s. 6d. to sit at the 
examination. The number of vacancies at the examina- 
tions, held twice a year, varies considerably, and with it 
the competition. At the examination in September last 
year the numbers were exceptionally low, but generally 
the candidate may expect to have to meet several times as 
many candidates as places, which means a stiff competition, 
and the necessity for special coaching. The* subjects for 
the examination are the same as those given above for the 
Girl Clerks, and the papers are also identical. 

Women Clerks are employed in the Saving^ Bank Depart- 
ment, and also in the Accountant General's Department 
(Money Order and Postal Order branch). Their duties 
are for seven hours a day, and the salary commences i.t £SS 
a year. From this it rises by annual increments of £2 10s. 
to £70, and from that figure by £5 a year to The 

higher positions to which the Women Clerks may aspire 
are : First Class Clerks, £105, rising hy^£5 a year to £130 ; 
Principal Clerks, from £140 by £10 increments to £190 ; 
Assistant Superintendents from £200 by^£10 increments 
to £240 ; Senior Assistant Superintendents from £250 by 
£15 to £300 ; and Superintendent from £320, rising by 
£20 increments to £500. 

At the Women Clerks' examination in September, 1906, 
for which examples of m^rks obtained by the Girl Clerks 
are given above, the “ Women " candidates had an 
unusually favourable time. The vacancies offered 
numbered sixty, and the number of candids^tes was 
as low as 121, or twice the number of vacancies. The 
result was a much less keen competition than usual, 
and a standard of marks actually below that of the Girl 
Clerks. 
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The marks given are those of the first, fifteenth, thirtieth, 
forty-fiJth,*and sixtieth, or last, of the successful candidates. 

Women Clerks' Examination, September, 1906. 


• 

In Order of Merit 

Eoflish Composition, include 
ing Writing and Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

1 Two Only ^ 

1 

Two Only 


Latin 

French * 

German 

English History 

Mathematics 

Shorthand 

.4 

J 

Maxim 800 

600 1 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

3900 

No. 1 568 

525 

273 


288 

304 

432 

372 

— 

2762 

15 469 

426 1 

241 

— 

217 

316 

335 

349 

— 

2353 

30 493 

335 1 

270 



311 

339 



230 

180 

2158 

45 550 

274 

160 



337 

391 

117 

— 

217 

2046 

» 60 505 

258 i 239 1 

— 

220 

233 

139 

— 

332 

1926 


MALE AND FEMALE LEARNERS 

MaleMnd Female Learners in the Post Office are 
appointed by open competition in London and the larger 
provincial offices, the examinations being held twice a year, 
and generally about four times as many candidates as 
there are placet compete. The subjects of examination 
are : English Composition (including writing and spelling). 
Arithmetic, the first four rules, simple and compound 
(including English and Metric Weights and Measures), 
Reduction, Vulgar Fractions and Decimals, excluding 
Recurring Decimals ; Geography (general). The exam- 
ination fee is 4s. for males and 3s. for female candidates, 
and the age limits are fifteen to eighteen for both. 

In London Male Learners have to attend the Telegraph 
School, the Sorting Office, and at the Central Telegraph 
Office, for a course of training extending over about six 
months, and for a further six months at the Central 
Telegraph Office. While on probation they receive 9s. a 
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week, and on appointment 18s. a week until nineteen years 
of age, and at that age, or as soon as competeflt, a salary 
of £S2 a year, increasing by £2 10s. a year up to £112. 
Beyond this the Sorter- telegraphist who obtains a certificate 
of excellent conduct •and ability to perform the highest 
duties of his class, may rise to £160 a year. He mugt not 
be under 5 ft. 2 in. in height in the first instance, and by the 
time he is nineteen he must he not less than 5 ft. 4 in. He 
will have eight hours a day duty and must be prepared for 
Sunday work when required, for which overtime pay is 
allowed. 

THE FEMALE LEARNER * 

Female Learners after passing the examination are on 
probation as students at the Telegraph School for three 
months without receiving any pay, but if the result of the 
training is satisfactory they will receive an appointment 
as telegraphist at 10s. to 12s. a week lor the first six months, 
and 14s, for the next year, after which the pay rise^ from 
15s. 6d. a week until nineteen years of age, when it rises 
automatically from 17s. by Is. 6d. inctements^Meh year 
until 28s. is reached. Upon obtaining a further certificate 
of efficiency it continues to rise until tSfe maximum of 38s. 
is reached. 

Learners in provincial offices are on a different footing, 
both male and female, and the practice varies with the size 
and importance of the office. In the larger cities and 
towns, the entrance is made, as in London, through the 
gate of open competition, but the maximum pay does not 
reach that in London by four or five shillings a week ; while 
in the smaller towns entrance is made by means of a 
qualifying examination, and the increments, which are 
uniform in all offices, stop at a maximum a little short of 
that of the larger provincial offices^ 

MALE AND FEMALE SORTERS 

The examination and prospects of the Male Sorter are 
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very similac to those of the Learner, but the age limits 
are eighteen to twenty-one. The appointments are within 
the reach of young fellows of moderate education, and the 
fee for the examination is 4s. Som^of the appointments 
in this class are in a limited competition among postmen 
and dthers of the lower grades of the Service. The pay 
of a female sorter commences at 18s. a week before the 
age of nineteen is reached, bflt from that age it starts at 
£52 a year, and rises to £112, with the further advance to 
£160, as in the case of the Male Telegraphist. 

Female Sorters are, like the Male Sorters, a class in 
which the cfuties are not quite those suggested by the 
name — ^not sorters of letters but of official documents. 
The examination is a simple one — treading, copying 
manuscripts, writing, spelling and arithmetic (first four 
rules, simple and compound, including weights and 
measures and reduction), and geography of the United 
Kingefom. Probably because it is so simple, and the age 
limit young, there is a remarkable competition for these 
rather }585fly paid appointments, and it is no uncommon 
thinj for the candidates to number more than ten times 
the vacancies. THh pay commences at 12s. a week, 
increasing Is. a week for the first two years, and afterwards 
by Is. 6d. a we^. When the rate of 21s. 6d. is reached 
an efficiency certificate secures further progress at the 
same rate up to a maximum of 30s. a week. The fee for 
the examination in this case is 2s. 6d., and the age limits 
fifteen to eighteen. 

In the case of appointments for “ Women " or Girls," 
as the official language of the Civil Service describes them, 
candidates must be either unmarried or widows, and they 
must resign in the event of marriage, receiving a dowry 
equivalent to one month's salary for every year of service, 
if six years have been completed. Thus, a Woman Clerk 
in the Post Office who has reached £80 a year, would 
l^ve made ten years* service, and would be entitled on 

6— (I4X«) 
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marriage to ten-twelfths of £80, or £66 13s, 4d.^ There is a 
retiring pension for Civil Servants, of both sexes, but this 
cannot be claimed by retiring in middle life, except the 
retirement is througl> ill-health, when the pension would be 
proportionate to the length of service. 

Telephone operators in the Post Office are a comparatively 
recent addition to the women's side of the Civil Service. 
Notices have recently been f)osted up at the various Post 
Offices in and around London inviting applications from 
girLs for the P.O. Telephone Service, as learners and 
operators. The age limits are from sixteen to nineteen ; 
applicants must be five feet in height, and they must pass 
a medical examination, with special reference to clearness 
of utterance and good hearing, which are essential in the 
use of the telephone. Girls receive 7s. a week while learn- 
ing, and commence as operators at 11s. a week for the first 
year, 14s. a week in the second year, rising to 20s., with 
a further prospect of advancing to 26s. a week? The 
educational test is a very simple one : reading, copying 
manuscript, writing, spelling, and the first Impip rules of 
arithmetic, simple and compound. 

Postmen are usually drafted ftom the telegraph 
messenger boys as the latter outgrow their occupation, and 
from discharged soldiers, for whom a certain proportion of 
vacancies are rescr\'ed. 

CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS ABROAD 

Civil Service appointments abroad offer to the right 
kind of candidates som^ of the very best openings in the 
Service, and a ready means of rising, while early in life, 
to responsible and highly paid positions which would be 
quite unattainable at home. For the Indian Civil Service 
the examinations are the same as for the First Class 
Clerkships, and are held in August at the same time. The 
candidate must not be under twenty-two and not over 
twenty-four, and the appointments are obtained by open 
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competition ; the successful candidate in the First Class 
Clerks’ Examination being allowed to select an Indian 
appointment or an Eastern Cadetship. Candidates for 
the foreign service have to pass a rigorous medical exam- 
ination» and for the Indian Civil S^ice a year is spent in 
special studies for the career chosen. On commencing in 
India at a salary of from 4,000 to 5,000 rupees, the Civil 
Servant is on the high road te a considerably more dignified 
appointment with a higher salary, and the prospect of 
being able to retire with a handsome pension after 
twenty-five years* service. 

Other special appointments are the Indian Forest Service, 
for which the examinations are held in July, the age limits 
being eighteen to twenty-one. For this, and for the Indian 
Police Service, application should be made for the full 
regulations to The Secretary, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, London, S.W. 

Eastern Cadetships for the Civil Service of Hong Kong, 
the Straits Settlements, and the Malay States, are also 
determingd by open competition in the First Class Clerk- 
ships Examination. If the candidate chooses one of these 
appointments he will have to learn the* native language of 
•the country to which he goes. 

Student Interpreters form another good class of foreign 
appointments, and they may be described as the linguists 
of the Civil Service, on account of the prominent place 
which languages take in the examinations and the Service. 
The age limits are eighteen to twenty-four. For Student 
Interpreters for China, Japan and Siam, there is a limited 
competition, with an extension of the age limit up to 
an additional five years for those who have served in the 
Foreign. Office continuously from a time when they were 
under twenty-four. For Student Interpreters for the 
Ottomon Dominions, Persia, Greece and Morocco, there is 
an open competition. The appointments are good stepping- 
stones to responsible positions in the Consular Service. 
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Intending candidates should apply first of all for the 
regulations to the Civil Service Commission, ancf reij^ember 
that the examinations for these appointments are very 
stiff. 


GENERAL HINTS ^ 

If the reader is desirous of entering the Civil Service, 
and is uncertain which branch to try for, or in which his 
particular qualifications would give the best chance of 
success, he should obtain from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (price Is.) a copy of the latest 
issue of the “ Abstract of Rules and Regulations respecting 
Examinations in the Civil Service,” which is issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. He or she will there find 
sufficient information to be able to judge whether it is 
worth while to apply for the full regulations of any 
particular branch of the Service, and, if so, which. The 
regulations themselves may be obtained from the ‘Civil 
Service Commissioners, Burlington Gardens, S.W. 

In preparing for a Civil Service Examination the^Mkndidate 
should remember how immensely important is the subject 
of method — ^method in working out problems, and method 
in the simple matter of clearness and neatness of working 
papers. From the point of view of obtaiMng marks it is 
next in importance to knowledge. Without a knowledge 
of the subjects included in the examination one cannot, 
of course, hope to succeed, but no amount of knowledge 
will prevent the loss of marks by bad or careless hand- 
writing, a slovenly working of an arithmetical problem, 
or by round-about methods when shorter ones are looked 
for, and demanded. 

For the great majority of the appointments in the Civil 
Service for which the entry is by open competition, the 
ordinary school education, even when fairly good, or good, 
is not a guarantee of success in a Civil Service examination. 
It is in the peculiar requirements of the Civil Service 
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examiner, and the Civil Service duties, that the candidate 
finds lym^f face to face with something which may differ 
considerably from the ordinary school habits, and from the 
ordinary school method of framing questions for the term’s 
examination, and the difference in marks where these 
peculiarities have not been prepared for may make just 
the difference between success and failure, when the 
competition is a close one. it is in the preparation to meet 
these peculiarities, and in anticipating difficulties, that the 
services and guidance of an experienced coach are so 
essential for the Civil Service candidate. 




SECTION V 


Professional Employment 

The term professional employment, as here used, must be 
taken as a rather elastic one, for the definition of what is 
professional employment diff^ very much at the present 
time from that of the past. In the old days it was 
“ Divinity, Law and Physic,” or the parson, the lawyer 
and the doctor, but to-day the term is applied to many 
other callings. Primarily, it now refers to thos4 professions 
in which a special preparation and a guarantee of efficiency 
are required, but there are also others to whom the term 
is applied, such as journalists, who are brought into direct 
contact with and are able to influence the public. 

THE CLERGY ^ 

The Clergyman in the Church of England generally 
reaches that position after a University educatiofi, either 
at Oxford or Cambridge. Going there at the age of abput 
eighteen or nineteen, he remains three«.years at a cost of 
about £140 a year. It is possible, as a non-collegiate, ta 
go through the University course for almo^ half the above 
sum, but even the unattached student finds it to his 
advantage to join a College lor the third year. Candidates 
for the Nonconformist ministry usually qualify for the 
ministry by a course of training at the various Theological 
Colleges, but the numbers who graduate at a University 
are steadily increasing. 

THE DOCTOR 

The medical profession has risen very much in popular 
estimation since the old definition of “ Divinity, Law, and 
Phy»c” placed the doctor the lowest in the learned 
professions. The medical profession is one which calls 
lor peculiar gifts — good health, a sympathetic nature, tact 
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THE DENTAL fuRGEON 

and patience, and, of course, the ability to meet the cost 
of an expensive preparatory training. Of late years there 
has beAi a decrease in the number of candidates entering 
the profession, and the decision of the General Medical 
Coxmcil to prohibit the employment of the unqualified 
assis^jant has caused the demand to increase. The present 
is, therefore, a more favourable time for entering the 
profession than the past. ^ 

For the medical profession the candidate must pass a 
preliminary examination, such as that of a University 
Matriculation, and then, if he is sixteen years of age, he 
is registered as a Medical Student, and has to go through 
a five years* course of training at one or other of the 
medical schools, and must V walk the hospitals.** He may 
either prepare for the Diploma of the Joint Board of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal College of 
Physicians, or for the M.D. of one of the Universities. 
ThOpCost of his training will not be much less than £500, 
bnt this may be reduced by scholarships. In addition to 
the cost of the training some capital will be required to 
commence or purchase a practice. Failing this, he may 
begin by obtaining an appointment, either as locum tenens^ 
.for which there are frequent and well-paid openings since 
the disappearyce of the unqualified assistant, or he may 
obtain an appointment as ship*s surgeon o© .the sea, or 
some other public appointment on land. . * 

The regulations of the General Medical C>ouncil, as to 
examinations, etc., may be obtained from t.he Council's 
publishers, Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., .54siGracechurch 
Street, London, E.C., price 6d. The candidate will also 
find much useful information as to fees, etc., in the students* 
number of the Lancet^ published at 423 Strand, London, 
W.C. 

THE* DENTAL SURGEON 

Dentistry is tjeooming more and more a recognised 
profession, and in many cases dqgt^Jt ^rgeon now 
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secures a good practice and a fairly large income, ranging 
from £500 to £1,000 a year or more. The professional 
qualifications begin with a preliminary examination 
followed by three years’ apprenticeship in dental 
mechanics, under a duly qualified dental surgeon, and two 
years’ hospital practice. As apprentice he has to register 
as a dental student, at the General Medical Council, and 
should obtain the regulation^ from Messrs. Spottiswoode 
& Co., as in the case of the doctor. The examinations are 
three in number — (1) Preliminary, Science Examination in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Practical Chemistry ; (2) First 
Professional Examination in mechanical dejitistry and 
dental metallurgy, and (3) Second Professional Examina- 
tion, covering general and dental anatomy and physiology, 
dental pathology and surgery, and practical dental surgery. 

A premium varying with the standing of the dental 
surgeon to whom he is apprenticed, will have to be paid 
by the candidate, the medical school fees must be added 
to this, and may amount to from £5Q or £100, according 
to the school attended. The fees payable for the Diploma, 
or Licence in Dental Surgery — ^L.D.S. — ^including the 
examinations, will amount to £21. The ^student must have 
reached the age of twenty-one before presenting himself^ 
for the second professional examination, mentioned above. 

THE PROFESSION OF NURSING 

No occupation for women has advanced more rapidly 
during the last twenty years than that of the professional 
nurse. There are now epgaged in the art of healing no 
fewer than 292 women doctors and 79,000 nurses. The 
profession of nursing is one of the noblest to which the 
sympathetic nature of women can be applied. At the 
same time the candidate who is not naturally attracted 
by the work itself should not become a nurse either for her 
own sake or the patients to whom £he would have to 
minister, but most women are, I believe, so attracted. 
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The work of a nurse in a hospital is arduous and the hours 
rather long, but there is an excellent rule which concedes 
to the ^lurse two hours’ freedom in the middle of the day. 

The way to enter the profession of nursing is not unlike 
that of some other professions — either as an assistant at 
a local hospital or infirmary, and proceed with the 
experience gained to a more permanent position, or, better 
still where it can be done, •of taking a course of special 
training at one of the Institutions for the Training of 
Nurses, and there securing a diploma with which to start 
on the career. 

Besides the large number of fairly well-paid hospital 
appointments now available — some of the large London 
hospitals employ hundreds of nurses — ^there is an increasing 
field for the professional nurse with private patients, with 
pay as high as two guineas a week in many cases, and 
everything found. 

* THE CHEMIST 

The chemist is intimately connected with the foregoing 
professions, and even an assistant’s josition is becoming 
more clearly defined and responsible. Here the old system 
of trade apprenticeship survives, but overruled by the 
•Pharmaceutical Society, and it answers very well, provided 
that the youths who enters it is of the right kind ; if not, 
the result may be disappointing both to himself and his 
parents. The difference between the qualified and the 
unqualified assistant will, in later life, be considerable, 
and the latter position is not a very promising one. If, 
however, the youth has the advantage of a good general 
education to start with, and has any leanings towards 
natural sciences and experimenting, he may be apprenticed 
to a chemist with every confidence of success. The 
conditions which gov^n the employment of a chemist’s 
apprentice are to be found in the Regulations of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C., and these should be applied for. 
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Under the above regulations a candidate on entering 
upon an apprenticeship with a chemist is re|;istered as 
an apprentice or student, after passing the inquired 
Preliminary Examination, or producing a certificate of an 
equivalent examinatioif, such as a University Matriculation, 
Oxford or Cambridge, senior or junior locals, College of 
Preceptors, and various other examining bodies, provided 
that Latin, arithmetic and Egglish were subjects included 
in such examinations. The fee for the Preliminary Exam- 
ination of the Society is two guineas, and the subjects of 
examination are Latin, Arithmetic to Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, and a thorough knowledge of the ^British and 
Metrical systems of Weights and Measures, percentages, 
stocks, English Grammar and Composition. 

The apprenticeship will be for a term of three or four years, 
and in most cases where the apprentice lives out no premium 
is required, and a small wage is paid in the later years if 
not at first. Much of the candidate’s success will depend 
upon the use he makes of the time, and the opportunities 
that come to him, during his apprenticeship, which will 
give him a good insight into the business, and, with the 
assistance and encouragement of his enjployer, he may be 
studying for the Minor or Qualifying Examination, th^ 
passing of which will qualify him as a chen^st and druggist. 
Even if he had no idea of ever starting in business on his 
own account, he should seek by all means to pass this 
qualifying examination, if possible, because without 
the qualification his chances of remunerative employment 
would be much less sati^actory. 

The qualifying examination is a rather stiff one, but as 
a substantial part of the subject matter of the examination 
will be on the lines of the candidate’s work, it should be 
within his grasp if he is an industrious and intelligent youth. 
A candidate for the Minor Examination must be twenty-one 
years of age, and have served three years as an apprentice 
or student, or in the translation and dispensing of 
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prescriptions. Where the apprentice is within reach of 
science jda^es he would do well to attend such classes as 
chemistry, practical chemistry, botany, and nuUeria medica. 
The fee for the Qualifying Examination is ten guineas. 
Space will not admit of full details being given of the 
subjacts of examination in this case, but these may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

A candidate who fails at some part of the qualifying 
examination may sit again for that part at reduced fees. 
A further examination, called the Major Examination, 
with a fee ^f three guineas, gives the qualification of a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, and exemption in England and 
Wales from service on juries. The candidate who has 
passed his qualifying examination as a chemist and 
druggist is qualified to start in business on his own 
account, or he may find profitable employment as a qualified 
assisftant in a large business ; and there are also many 
good dispensing positions open for those who are qualified, 
or as locum tenens for a chemist who has no qualified 
assistant to take his place when called away. 

• 

> THE ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

For the hi^er branches of chemistry there is an 
increasing demand, and the analytical chemist is required, 
not only to fill positions of a public analyst, but with many 
of our largest commercial and manufacturing firms. There 
are many hundreds of such firms in the country who find 
it necessary to retain the services of an analytical chemist 
in connection with their products, and such appointments 
invariably carry good salaries. There are other branches 
of such work in connection with the medical and scientific 
world. For this important branch of the higher chemistry 
the candidate should begin early, and in one of the many 
well-equipped laboratories at our colleges of University 
rank, or at the higher polytechnics. 
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In preparing for the career of an analytical chemist the 
candidate will work under the Regulations of tlie yistitute 
of Chemistry of Great Britain, and in this case must be 
seventeen years of age before he can be registered as a 
student. Regulation^ may be obtained from the Registrar 
of the Institute, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. • 

If a youth has little taste or aptitude for natural science 
or mathematics, or his parents cannot afford to keep him 
preparing for a career somewhat beyond the usual age, he 
would probably find some other profession or calling more 
to his advantage to take up. 

THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW 

When it is remembered that the number of solicitors 
on the Rolls is somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000, and 
that, like the medical profession, the profession of the law 
affects, in one way or another the great majority of man- 
kind, no more need be said to show that the profession is 
one of considerable imi^ortance and one which is worth 
some striving, if necessary, to enter. 

The candidate for the Law should have a good memory^ 
a cool head, and be able to think cl^?u‘ly and logically, 
have some knowledge of the world and its affairs, the gift* 
of effective speech, and above all, prudence ?nd self-control. 
He is a man who almost above all others must gain and 
retain the confidence of others whose affairs are entrusted 
to him. 

THE SOLICITOR 

In order to qualify lor tlje Law as a solicitor the candidate 
has first to pass a Preliminary Examination in general 
knowledge. The examination is held at the Law Society’s 
Hall, Chancery Lane, London, and at a number of provincial 
centres, in the months of February, May, July and October. 
The fee for this examination is The subjects for the 
examination are the following : — 

Writing from Dictation ; Writing a short English^ 
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Composition, Arithmetic, and Algebra and Elementary 
Geometry ;* Geography of Europe and History of England ; 
Latin (elementary) ; and two languages selected by the 
candidate out of the following six : Latin, Greek (ancient), 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian ; but only one of 
these%languages need be taken if Algebra and Geometry 
are taken. 

Exemption from the Prelinainary is allowed to those who 
have passed one of a number of examinations, such as 
University Matriculations, etc., provided that examination 
in Latin was one of the subjects. These examinations 
are all set out in the Law Society’s Regulations for the 
Preliminary, which should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Law Society, Chancery Larie, London, W.C. 

Having passed the Preliminary or produced an equivalent 
certificate, the candidate has to be articled to a solicitor 
for five years. For his Articles he has to pay a stamp duty 
of £S0, and a premium to the solicitor with whom he is 
articled. This will vary considerably according to the 
status of the firm — ^from £100, or even less, to as much as 
£3Q0, with the best legal firms in large towns. The choice 
of a good office, vith a firm of established repute and a 
^ood practice, is a great consideration and may affect the 
candidate’s pr^pects in after life. A solicitor’s clerk 
who has been serving with a solicitor for ten years, need 
serve only three years of articles, and under such circum- 
stances may make more favourable arrangements for 
qualifying as a solicitor than would be possible to a person 
of limited means to do under other circumstances. 

While serving under articles the candidate will be 
studying for his Intermediate Examination, which is held 
in the months of January, March, June and October, the 
fee for which is £6, witjh an additional fee of £2 for those 
who were exempted from the Preliminary Examination, 
as already described. The subjects for examination are 
Stephen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England and 
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Book-keeping. The candidate may present himsdf for the 
Intermediate at any time after twelve months’ ^rvice under 
articles, but he must have been 16 years of age on com- 
mencing his articles. On the conclusion of his articles he 
will have to pass the Tinal Examination for which the fee 
is £10. The final examination is held four times a year — 
in January, March, June and October. The subjects of 
examination are : — • 

1. The Principles of the Law of Real Property, and the 

Practice of Conveyancing. 

2. The Principles of Law and Procedure in the Chancery 

Division. • 

3. The Principles of Law and Procedure in the King’s Bench 

Division, and the Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. 

4. The Principles of Law and Aocedure in the Probate, Divorce 

and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, 

Ecclesiastical and Criminal Law and Practice, and 

Proceedings before Justices of the Peace, 

There is a separate examination for Honours^ £1, 
upon the results of which various medals and prizes and 
scholarships are offered. 

After passing his final examination the candidate 
other fees to pay on admission as a sol^itor, his certificate 
of admission requiring a £25 stamp, and a fee of £5 for hi§ 
enrolment. Before his own fees begin to^come in he has 
another fee to pay for his licence to practise. He must 
take out a certificate for this every year, for which he 
has to pay £3 for the first three years, and £6 each year 
afterwards if he is in the country, or £A 10s. and £6 
respectively if practising in London. 

The cost of the solicit6r's training has been estimated 
at from £200 to £400, besides the time given and cost of 
living during his Articles. If he does not at first care to 
risk his chance of, or cannot afield to wait to work up, 
a practice of his own, he may obtain a position as managing 
clerk to a firm of repute, and from that position he may 
possibly find an opening for a partnership. If he starts 
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on his own account to work up a practice he must be 
conten^ to* wait and wage an up-hill struggle for the first 
few years, until clients and increasing business come to 
him. There are good class appointments open to solicitors, 
in Government Departments, Railways, Municipal and 
CouBty Councils, which are the prizes of an honourable and 
hard-working profession. 

It may be of interest to^add that to the persevering 
solicitor's clerk who has neither the means nor the influ- 
ential patronage to go through the preparation for and 
secure the practice of a solicitor on the average lines here 
laid down, *it is sometimes possible to one who has done 
good service and responsible work in a solicitor's office 
to secure from an employer much more favourable con- 
ditions for reaching the goal of his ambition and to qualify 
as a solicitor on much easier terms than could be done by 
a youth coming to serve articles fresh from school. 

• 

THE BARRISTER 

The candidate for the Bar who is educated at a University 
4itK» an undoubted advantage to start with, both in regard 
to the cultivation ml public speaking which is there fostered 
•by debating societies, and for the scholarships offered, 
but of course m University education is not indisj:)ensable. 
The candidate has to pass a preliminary examination, 
or must have already passed one accepted as an equivalent, 
which he generally has done. English, Latin, and History 
are the chief subjects. The law student has to keep 
twelve terms at one of the different Inns, by dining in Hall 
six nights each term, and attend classes and lectures on 
Roman, Constitutional, English and Colonial Law, the law 
of Evidence, Procedure in Criminal and Civil Law, etc. 
On passing his professional examinations he is called to the 
Bar, and cafti practise as a barrister. The cost^of keeping 
terms at the Inns may be about ;^150, but that is not all, 
^for as a further qualification for his career he will require 
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to Read in Chambers, as it is called, and pay a fee of 100 
guineas to the Counsel who reads with him. * this 
equipment he has to make his way and get briefs as best 
he can — ^through the influential recommendations of 
friends, or by his own%heer force of character and ability. 

• 

THE SURVEYOR AND ESTATE AGENT 

The profession of a Surveyor is chiefly concerned with 
the valuation of land, houses, the management of estates, 
etc. His advice and experience are of value not only to 
his own clients, but indirectly to other professions whose 
members may have to call him in ; while the Estate Agent 
is often entrusted with the most important confidential 
affairs, such as those of great cdtinty families, and his work 
is therefore for the most part well-paid work. 

The candidate for the profession of Surveyor and Estate 
Agent should have a good general education, and a gentle- 
manly manner, and he must seek his practical training fo*" 
the work by becoming a pujMl of a surveyor or estate 
agent, for which a premium will be required. While 
engaged in routine work he should be preparing for 
examinations of the Surveyors' Inrjtitute. For the 
Preliminary Examination he must be eighteen years of* 
age. The subjects are of a general character. Before he is 
twenty-one he should pass the Proficiency Examination of 
the Institute, in which professional subjects, such as land 
surveying, the nature of soils, land laws, etc., will come into 
prominence. There is also a Fellowship Examination. 
The candidate will find the course of training at one of 
the Agricultural Colleges an admirable introduction to 
the career of an estate agent, while both for this and the 
position of a Surveyor, the Certificates of the Surveyors’ 
Institute will be a great advantage in securing the best 
appointments. The profession of a Municipal Surveyor 
has been dealt with separately under the head of Municipal 
Employment. 
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THE AUCTIONEER 

The profession of an auctioneer is very often associated 
with that of a surveyor just referred to, especially in country 
districts, and in large towns the auctioneer also very often 
associates with his business the business of house agent. 

For the profession of an auctioneer the candidate should 
be a level-headed, practical man, quick at assimilating 
information about all the every-day things of life, for the 
profession is one that touches many interests, and to wield 
the hammer successfully in the forum requires not a little 
resource, sound judgment, good temper, and ready wit. 
The professibn is an open one which any man may entet 
who can afford to be articled to an auctioneer. He may 
even start without doing this, but it is the better way. 
If he enters as an ordinary auctioneer's clerk, his progress 
will be slow. 

Assuming that the candidate has entered the office of 
ail auctioneer as an articled pupil and paying a premium, 
or is in such an office as a clerk and has an idea of becoming 
an auctioneer, he should not neglect to prepare for the 
cfcamination of the Auctioneers' Institute. There are four 
examinations held^b^* the Institute : the Preliminary in 
general knowledge to qualify for a studentship, the Inter- 
mediate for ancAssociateship, the Final for the Fellowship 
and the Direct Final. For the Preliminary, candidates 
must be under the age of twenty-one, and must be in or 
about to enter the employ of an auctioneer or estate agent 
or valuer, either as clerk or articled pupil. The usual 
equivalent examinations of other examining bodies are 
accepted in lieu of the Institute’s own Preliminary. For 
full particulars of the several examinations application 
should be made to the Secretary, Auctioneers' Institute, 
34 Russell Square, London, W.C. 

THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 

Great Britain has been and is still famous for her 
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engineers, and through her workshops, her shipping, and 
her Colonies, offers a wide field in which thele ase calls 
for not merely a few famous individuals but for an army 
of workers in the many branches of the engineering 
profession. • 

The profession of engineering may be divided into five 
branches : mechanical, civil, electrical, marine and mining 
engineering. Mechanical engineering may be said to be 
the mother of them all, and the youth who is well grounded 
in this can proceed to any of the other branches with 
every prospect of a promising career. This is especially 
true of electrical engineering, which in itself has various 
subdivisions, such as electric lighting, traction, and power 
transmission, to say nothing of telegraphy and telephony. 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

A youth intended for an engineer should be physically 
strong, for the early years of his career, will, at any* ratg, 
mean hard work in a workshop and perhaps the necessity 
for time for study. His education and tastes should have 
a leaning towards mathematics, geometrical and mqHel 
drawing, etc. There are three avenue«i through which to 
enter the engineering profession : (1) As an ordinary 

apprentice in a workshop ; (2) as a pupil, apprentice, and 
(3) by means of one or other of the Technical Colleges. 
If the apprentice or pupil can combine theory with the 
practical work of the workshop that will be an ideal begin- 
ning. In many large works, such as those of the railway 
companies, and so with bther mechanical centres, facilities 
will be found in the Technical Institutes, which are 
fostered by such works, for adding theory to the daily round 
of practical work in the shop. 

In the great railway works, such as those of the London 
and North-Western at Crewe and the Great Western at 
Swindon, apprentices are taken who, upon the payment of 
a moderate premium, returned in wages, may supplement 
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their practical work with attendance at the technical 
institii^, which are encouraged by the Companies, and 
where scholarships are offered, affording stepping-stones 
into the higher branches of the ^profession. The Chief 
Engineers of the railway companies also take pupils for 
which higher premiums are paid. The great shipping 
companies on the Thames and the Clyde, and the Govern- 
ment Dockyards also afford facilities for their most 
promising apprentices to rise in their profession. 

The entrance to the engineering profession through the 
Technical Colleges brings the pupil at once into contact 
with the scientific side of an engineer’s training, the advan*^ 
tage of which both America and Germany have been the 
first to recognise. Yet tllere is no lack of splendidly 
equipped Technical Colleges in this country. Among these 
may be mentioned Owen's College, Manchester ; Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; Mason (now University) College, Birming- 
University College, Bristol; the Heriot Hall 
College, Edinburgh ; University College, London ; Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill ; King’s College, 
Ijoiidon, with its fine Siemens ” Laboratory ; the two 
Colleges of the City Guilds — ^the Central Technical College, 
Cxliibition Road, and the Technical College, Finsbury. 

The fees vary with the different colleges, and range from 
about 3^50 to £150 for the three years* course, and at some 
of ^ them there are numerous scholarships. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, with the advantage of 
scholarships added, a bright promising youth might by 
diligence go through a course of training at no greater cost 
than is often incurred at a second-rate boarding school, 
and a training which may place him well on the way to a 
successful career. Moreover, at most of these institutions 
there is an opportunity of specialising in the direction of 
electrical, oM, in some cases, of mining engineering. 

Next only in importance to the foregoing high-dass 
Technical Colleges are the best of our Polytechnics, such 
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as the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell Ro^d» London, 
the Regent Street Polytecnnic, and the South- V^stem 
Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea. 

In answer to a que;^tion as to whether an intelligent, 
fairly well-educated youth, with small means, can attain 
to the position of a professional engineer by means of the 
courses of instruction at the Polytechnics, Dr. R. Mullineux 
Walmsley, the Principal of ^he Northampton Institute, 
writes me : — 

" For youths who desire to rise to the higher branches 
of the profession as duly qualified engineers, but whose 
parents are not able to pay a heavy premium, the best 
course 1 can suggest is that the youth, after obtaining a 
sound preliminary education, Should join the day courses 
of an Institute such as this. We claim special advantages 
for the particular way in which our courses are laid out, and 
which, as you probably know, are not paralleled in any other 
institution in London. • The course extends over four yeai*’ 
and the parent would have to face the maintenance of the 
student during that period. Our fees for the period amount 
to £52, which is much less than the premium which would 
be demanded by any premium-taking* firm of engineers. 
Further there are three entrance scholarships given each 
year, so that even this charge may be remcrved by a clever 
boy who is able to obtain one of these scholarships. In 
the four years' training two summers are spent in com- 
mercial workshops, and, although the Institute does not 
guarantee to find such places, up to the present places 
have been found for all students who have qualified. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that an intelligent, 
fairly well-educated youth, with small means, can attain 
to the position of a professional engineer by means of the 
education which is provided at this Institute. As to the 
branches of the profession best reached in* this way, I 
should say that any branch of the electrical engineering 
or mechanical engineering profession can be so mastered.*' 
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Mr. Robert Mitchell, Director of Education at the Regent 
Stree A Polytechnic, whose special school of engineering 
is so well known, writes in a similar way : — 

“ We consider that on the whole liie most practicable and 
best course is for a youth to take up a three years' course 
in silch an institution as our School of Engineering. Our 
experience is that the majority of the day students trained 
by us reach the professional^ades of engineering. Those 
who have received a sound training in mechanical engineer- 
ing, with a course in electrical work, such as is given at 
the Polytechnic, experience little trouble in securing 
employment as improvers or junior draughtsmen, at a small 
wage. Usually they keep up their studies by attending 
evening classes and their professional progress may be 
almost anything they like to make it." 

The Regent Street Polytechnic School of Engineering 
offers day courses in Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Sngfheering, Marine Engineering, Motor Engineering, and 
Colonial work at fees of eighteen guineas per annum, or 
for Mechanical Engineering for twelve guineas per aimum ; 
^hile the Engineering School Evening Classes can be 
attended at the lo^ fee of 12s. 6d. per session, if the whole 
•course be taken, or 10s. per subject if only individual 
subjects are tfken. Many of the past students of the 
school are now filling important positions. 

Whether the candidate for the engineering profession 
enters as an apprentice or as a student, he will find oppor- 
tunities for advancement by means of the numerous 
scholarships and exhibitions offered in the engineering 
world, and especially through the technical colleges and 
institutes. Even an apprentice in the workshop who has 
opportunities for study outside may aspire to the " blue 
ribbon " of the mechanical and engineering world in the 
WhitwortluScholarships. There are twenty- five to thirty 
offered yearly of the value of £50 tenable for one year, and 
^our every year of the value of £125, tenable for three 
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years. The Whitworth Scholarships are open tg all British 
subjects not under twenty-six years of age. / 

the; CIVIL ENGINEER 

There is no better starting point than the workshojp and 
the laboratory and mechanical engineering as a stepping- 
stone to the higher branch of the profession, viz.. Civil 
Engineering, with which some of the most famous men 
have been associated in the carrying out of the most 
remarkable works in the world. Among the most important 
societies connected with the engineering profession, for 
raising the standard of the profession, and certifying to 
the efficiency of those qualifiej^ therein, is the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, of Great George Street, Westminster. 

The examinations conducted by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers are three in number, one preliminary and two 
professional. The Preliminary or Studentship Examina- 
tion is a test of general education, and the subjects* ari^ 
English, Elementary Mathematics, and two of the following 
— ^Oementary Physics, Elementary Chemistry, Geometrical 
Drawing, Latin, Greek, and modern languages (only one 
language may be taken). The other examinations are that 
for the Associateship, or A.M.I.C.E., and that for fulf 
membership, or the M.I.C.E., both of whi(3i are in profes- 
sional subjects, and can only be taken by engineers after 
being engaged in actual work as such. The professional 
certificates of the Institution are of the greatest value, 
especially to engineers seeking appointments both at 
home and abroad, and; without them many of the best 
appointments could not be obtained. 

There are two ways of entering the profession of a Civil 
Engineer. One is by the payment of a premium and 
becoming a pupil of a duly qualified Civil l^ngineer, and 
the other is by means of the experience gained as a mechan- 
ical engineer, or by a course of training at a Technical 
College or Polytechnic, to obtain some minor post as an 
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assistant or improver, and while working in that capacity 
prepailp for the Associateship Examination of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. The position of an Assistant 
Surveyor under a Municipal Authority, referred to in a 
previous chapter, affords a ver^ good opportunity of 
preparing for the Associateship Examination, and by that 
certificate proceed to a better appointment as a Surveyor. 
There are also openings fo% young engineers qualified as 
assistants to work under a competent engineer in the 
carrying out of public works, and while so engaged they 
may be preparing for the A.M.I.C.E. as above. The Civil 
Engineer Ifhs the opportunity of competing for valuable 
appointments in the Civil Service and of obtaining the best 
appointments both under l^e leading municipal authorities 
at home and upon public works abroad. 

THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

sm The candidate for the profession of an electrical engineer 
who has had the advantage of some mechanical training, 
and of instruction in science and theory at a Polytechnic 
Technical Institute, will find these a valuable aid to 
entering the profession of electrical engineering. The 
• leading Polytechnics have well-equipped laboratories, with 
every facility fcr the engineering student to specialise in the 
direction of electrical engineering at very moderate fees, 
and they can often place the intelligent student in good 
positions. To make a start in the profession straight from 
school, the candidate must be prepared to pay a premium 
of about 100 guineas as a pupil under a duly qualified 
electrical engineer or firm of engineers, and in this way he 
is placed at once in a position of doing the actual work 
of the profession at every stage, if the firm is a good one. 
The enormous development of electrical work in lighting, 
power traj/Rnission, traction, the telephone, telegraph, etc., 
is providing an increasing field for well-trained men as 
^electrical engineers and the demand is likely to grow. 
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THE MINING ENGINEER 

• 

The profession of mining engineer is closely allied with 
the mechanical engineer on the one hand and the civil 
engineer on the other, ^but, with the exception of the coal 
mines, the sphere of operations for the mining engineer 
is chiefly abroad. The candidate for the profession of 
mining engineer should have a taste for natural science, 
and especially for geology alld mineralogy, and build up 
upon these some engineering instruction. The life story 
of the late Sir George Eliot, who from pit-boy in a Durham 
coal mine, rose to be a famous mining engineer and colliery 
proprietor, owning the pit in which he worked as a lad, 
affords a romantic illustration of what may be done by the 
use of practical knowledge wtfen combined with force of 
character in making the most of opportunities, for after a 
long day's work in the miile the young miner walked into 
Newcastle in the evening to attend some technical classes 
there. • A 

But, apart from the coal mines of this country, the 
candidate for a position as mining engineer has to look 
chiefly abroad for his opportunities for gaining practicdi 
knowledge. Courses of instruction in hiining engineering 
may, however, be obtained at some of the technical colleges,* 
and from these, or as a premium-pupil 5(/ith a mining 
engineer he may proceed to the examinations of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and, if he is prepared for 
a life abroad he will find the career a remunerative one 
to follow. 

THE MAtUNE ENGINEER 

A young fellow who has served his fpur years' apprentice- 
ship in an engineering workshop, preferably one in which 
boiler construction is included, who has thoughts of the 
sea, and is in robust health, might do worse thafi^ek a post 
as marine engineer on one of the many thousands of ships 
in our merchant service. He should apply to one of our 
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leading shipping companies, or shipowners, for a vacancy, 
and w^h an influential recommendation to back him, he 
will not find much difficulty in obtaining an opening, and 
will have no examination to pass at the first stage of his 
career. He will commence as foAth engineer at about 
£5 or £6 a month, with food and ever 5 rthing found for him. 
On returning from his first voyage he will probably have 
an interval on land which h% can use in preparing to pass 
the Board of Trade examination for a certificate as Second 
Class Engineer, and upon this certificate will be able to 
obtain a post at about double his pay at the start, with 
the prospect of passing a further examination and taking 
a First Engineer’s certificate, with improved prospects 
accordingly. • 

' THE ARCHITECT 

For the profession of architecture the candidate should 
start with a taste for drawing in all its branches. For the 
jvtual training for the career he will be articled to a duly 
qualified architect, paying a premium of about 100 guineas, 
if he goes direct from school, but it is possible to get easier 
terms as an improver or assistant, if he has already gained 
some instruction ifi the elements of the profession, which 
*it is possible to do at evening classes in building construction, 
or in a more regular course of instruction in architecture, 
such as that provided at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
London. 

In any case the candidate for the profession should 
prepare to pass the examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The Preliminary Examination is 
held twice a year, in April and November. The subjects 
are ordinary English subjects, plus Geometrical Drawing, 
Elementary Mechanics or Physics, and Freehand Drawing. 
Having passed, he is registered as a Probationer, and at the 
age of nin^en may present himself for the Intermediate 
in professional subjects. Passing this he becomes a 
student. At twenty-one and after he may sit for the Final, 
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on passing which he becomes an Associate, or A,R,I.B.A. 
His future career in the profession he has^choyen will 
henceforth be what he makes it to a large extent. The 
training is rather costly considering the time given up 
to it, and there is no pit)fession in which it is more important 
that the architect with whom the pupil is articled shotild 
be one of established repute, with a good practice from 
which to draw practical ^instruction. • The R.I.B,A. 
examination fees are two guineas for the Preliminary, and 
three guineas each for the Intermediate and Final. 

THE QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT * 

The clerk who has had good office experience in dealing 
with accounts, such as are required under the Poor Law 
or a municipal authority under the Local Government " 
Board audits, may very weU aspire to become an accountant. 
Without being articled he may not enter for the examina- 
tions of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, bmt ha 
may sit for the examinations of the Central Association 
of Accountants, Great Winchester Street, London, or of 
the London Association of Accountants, 20-21 Balfour 
House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C., wRo admit members 
by examination only, and without articles. • 

As the best and most remunerative work<n accountancy 
falls to the men who are qualified chartered accountants, 
the candidate who has been articled to one of these should 
prepare to pass the Institute's examinations. Under the 
Institute's regulations no person can be articled until 
sixteen years of age and until the Preliminary Examination 
has been passed, and the articles must be for five years 
with a member of the Institute. The Preliminary Exam- 
ination is held twice a year, in June and December, and 
the subjects are the usual subjects, with the usual exemp- 
tions, but there are optional subjects, one of Wf^jch may be 
a language and one stenography. The Intermediate and 
Final Examinations are chiefly professional subjects 
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connected with accountancy. The fees for each of the 
examiil^tions are two guineas. For full particulars apply 
to the Secretary, Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
Moorgate Place, London, E.C. 

Another important body is the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors. In some respects its regulations are more 
elastic, and, unlike the Institute, it is not confined to 
England and Wales. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
4 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

THE COMPANY SECRETARY 

The male^private secretary in the service of a managing 
director of a public company is in a good position to secure 

secretaryship of a public company, which is now a 
recognised profession, with an institute and an examination 
scheme, not unlike that of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. The duties of a secretary to a public 
^m^any combine those of a private secretary with those 
of a minuting secretary added thereto. The candidate 
who would be in the best position to secure an appoint- 
fhent as a secretary of a company, should seek to pass the 
examinations of tJie Chartered Institute of Secretaries of 
* Joint-Stock Companies, and other public bodies, to give 
its full and s^ndary title. For the Preliminary Exam- 
ination anyone not under sixteen years of age may sit. 
The subjects are very similar to those of the Chartered 
Accountants. There is an Intermediate, for which the 
candidate must not be under nineteen, and must have 
served for six years under some public body. For the 
Final the candidate must not be under twenty-one and 
must be acting as a secretary. The fees are : for the 
Preliminary, one guinea ; for the Intermediate, one-and- 
a-half guineas ; and for the Final, two guineas. The 
Institute $as over 3,000 members. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The Chartered Institute of 
^cretaries, 65 London Wall, E.C. 
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JOURNALISM 

Journalism is one of the few occupations which^issume 
the rank of a profession and yet allow an open door. In 
the strict sense in which the doctor and lawyer are admitted 
to practice, journalism is not a profession ; but in the 
popular sense in which its followers devote their life to 
the service of the public it i^ generally so regarded. The 
Institute of Journalists, which was some time ago incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, has had under its consideration 
the subject of an examination scheme for journalists, 
but it is doubtful whether any scheme could be devised 
which would quite answer the ends which such a test 
is supposed to do. It might* weed out those who were 
unlit on the grounds of defective education, but it would m 
never guarantee that all the rest would make ideal 
journalists. 

Journalism is distinctly one of the occupations in ^hich 
natural aptitude will always count for much. The youfli 
with a quickness of apprehension and an eye for the 
picturesque side of things, and for what appeals to th^ 
great mass of the people, has at least so^e of the essentials 
for the successful journalist, while the plodding methodical* 
worker would probably find some other ^phere of work 
better suited to his powers. Journalism is a profession 
worthy of the highest culture, and is a field for many degrees 
of talent, in which men of distinction have served an 
apprenticeship. As 1 have written elsewhere* : — 

In the path of the ydung journalist there are many 
attractions and also some difficulties and temptations. He 
finds himself at once in a privileged position where the ways 
of all man meet, and where many sides of life come up for 
review. If at the outset he can make a discreet use of 
his opportunities, can make a sacrifice of his owe prejudices 
and of his own gratification, while he is ever ofi the alert 
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for what is of common interest to the greater public in 
whose behalf he is allowed to occupy that position, then 
the first few years of his work cannot fail to be of the 
greatest value from an educational point of view. At 
the same time the duties are ofte% arduous, the hours 
irregular, and the conditions under which the work has 
to be performed not infrequently of a trying character. 
The candidate for journali^ should therefore be well 
equipped both mentally and physically, with good natural 
talents and sound health.” 

With regard to qualifications, it is difficult to say what 
should be tile exact degree of education, as measured by 
ordinary scholastic tests, which a candidate for journalism 
should possess, for many t young man of good natural 
^abilities has, by making the best use of the educational 
opportunities which work on the Press itself affords, made 
his way to a good position and to distinction, without the 
^vantage of a very high degree of school education to 
begin with. There are few occupations in which an 
intelligent worker has the opportunity of adding to his 
education in so many fields of knowledge as the working 
journalist will mett with. Nevertheless, a good general 
Education is the first requisite as a foundation to start 
upon, and th» better informed the candidate is in the 
modem history of the world, the better his equipment 
for the demands of journalism. Of special qualifications 
I should place shorthand first. Whatever branch of journal- 
istic work is taken up my answer would be the same — by all 
means make yourself efficient in shorthand to start with. For 
reporting work it will often be indispensable, and for any 
other branch of press work it will be an immense advantage. 

As to shorthand speed for journalistic work the young 
beginner should start with not less than a speed of 100 
words a mi^te, or 120 if he is likely to have much shorthand 
work at the commencement, and in any case he should aim 
at reaching a speed of not less than 140 or 150 as soon as 
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than of almost any other profession or occupation, it may 
be said that the road to success is by making e&ch |^ep the 
means of gaining another step forward ; for many of the 
most eminent members of the profession have commenced 
at the bottom of the Bidder. 

There are now a good many openings for ladies in 
journalism, but in the majority of cases the lady candidate 
must be content either to r^jn the gauntlet of sending in 
contributions on special subjects, or go through the routine 
of clerical or secretarial work, and while engaged in that 
show by literary interest and effort that she can do some- 
thing that is required. Ladies* work on the Press is at 
present to a very large extent ruled by the fads of society 
rather than business principles, and many a lady who has 
either a title or a name in the world of fashion has openingas 
afforded for Press work simply because of this social 
distinction, to the exclusion of otWs much better qualified. 
Women's work in journalism runs largely upon the^ocjal 
and fashionable sides of life, and it is probable this tendency 
will continue to operate against any regular business 
apprenticeship for the lady journalist. But there is mu(;h 
more work than formerly required u]^n the Press with 
which the lady journalist is peculiarly qualified to dea]« 
and the openings seem likely to increase. ^ 

Among the newer branches of journalistic work which 
have come rapidly to the front of late years is that of 
Press photography, illustrating and designing for the 
newspapers, magazines and fashion books, etc., and the 
young of both sexes of Artistic taste in these directions 
should seek to develop it at the Art Schools and Polytechnics 
along the lines of that part of the instruction there given 
which deals with the practical application of art to business. 

Another branch of activity closely allied both with 
journalism and with the artistic work just referred to, is 
modem advertising and the profession of the advertisement 
writer. Here there has been a remarkable advance in the 
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effective combination of specially designed blocks with 
letterpifsss which is little short of a ^revolution. The art 
of writing an effective advertisement^ which will make an 
irresistible appeal to the public, is one in so much demand 
that schools have been established ior the special training 
of the advertisement writer, and a large number of the big 
business houses and manufacturers are requiring the services 
of those who excel in this br^ch of skilled work. Subject 
to the possession, of some talent in the direction of seeing 
what will appeal to the public eye, and a recognition of the 
fact that the number of advertisement writers will be 
pretty much limited to the bigger business concerns, the 
above may be commended as a profitable field for the 
cultivation of the smart, ccrnimercial effort, known as the 
j^rt of getting there.*' 

TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

The first requisites of a teacher, next to educational 
qualifications, are, good health to stand the strain of the 
work, patience and sympath}^ with pupils, even with dull 
ones, and a zeal f^r imparting instruction. If these are 
4>resent, then the candidate for the teaching profession may 
go forward witji the satisfaction of feeling that he or she 
has chosen a profession than which there is none more 
honourable, and also on the whole with the hope of an 
increasing appreciation of the services rendered to the 
rising generation, and therefore to the country of which 
they are to be the future citizens. In fact, disappointing 
though much of its past may have been, the teaching 
profession may be said to be now everywhere on the 
upward plane, with increasing opportunities for the best 
qualified men and women to secure remunerative positions. 

Elementally education has come under the Education 
Authorities^Edl over the coimtry, teachers have obtained a 
recognised position and the right to superannuation when 

^ 6— (14x8) 
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they can no longer follow their profession. A step higher 
the private schools are fast giving place to pifblic^hools, 
and the Education Authorities are in many cases now 
running their own secondary schoob, while the ordinary 
secondary schools are eoming under the Board of Education. 
The effect of all this is to raise the teaching profession 
in the estimation of the public and the nation, and to 
gradually level up and improve the standard of pay and 
the conditions of service to a more uniform and improving 
standard. 

When it is considered that for the elementary schools 
of the country 80,000 teachers are required, ^d that the 
demand is likely to increase, it will be seen that no efficient 
teacher, whether male or femtle, need have any difficulty 
in finding an appointment, and no hesitation in adoptii\|^« 
the profession of a teacher so far as the future outlook is 
concerned. The signs of the times aU point to an improved 
and improving state of things as compared with the p^s^ 
thanks largely to the exertions and public spirit of the 
teachers themselves through the National Union of 
Teachers, which has done an immense service to the 
teaching profession of the country, and to the cause of 
education which it has ever sought to keep above tli^ 
strife of party interests. 

The candidate for the position of a teacher in an 
elementary school generally begins his or her training 
for the career as a pupil teacher in the same school in 
which he or she has been a scholar. To this rule there are 
now many exceptions, |^ut as the rule affects the great 
majority it may be noticed first. Hitherto the training 
consisted of half-time in actual teaching in the school 
and the other half spent at the Pupil Teachers’ Centre for 
the “ academical " part of the training. Under the new 
regulations of the Board of Education Pupil Teachers can 
now go for their academical training into a secondary 
school, the effect of which is that the old Pupil Teacher 
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Centres are^gi^ng place to secondary schools established 
by ne\^ Education Authorities. The result will be, how- 
ever, that the Pupil Teachers will be part of the time at the 
secondary schools and then come back to the elementary 
schools for their teaching practice. • 

The candidate for a pupil teachership, having passed the 
Admission Examination of the Board of Education, is, at 
the age of sixteen, apprenticed for two years, receiving a 
small payment of» about 5s. a week in the country for the 
first year, and 7s. or 8s, a week for the second year. The 
London County Council scale for Pupil Teachers is : 
First year, Boys, £32 10s. ; girls, £20 10s. ; second year 
boys, £39 ; girls, £26. 

During the two years* ap{>renticeship the Pupil Teacher 
' will be preparing for the King's Scholarship Examination 
as a means of qualifying for entry to a training college. 
This examination is held in the month of December at the 
training colleges. The successful candidate may either 
go to a training college for two years, receiving a main- 
tenance grant from the Board of Education while working 
for ihe Certificate Course of the Board, or obtain employ- 
ment in teaching at^about £40 a year, and at the same time 
iftudy for the Certificate Course. If a training college is 
entered it may# be either a residential or a day training 
college, and in the latter case the student has to live at 
home or in lodgings, and it is therefore only suited to 
students who can live near. 

Both before admission as a Pupil Teacher and befcH-e 
admission to the training college certificates of health are 
necessary. 

As stated above, there are exceptions to the rule of 
commencing as Pupil Teacher, and these aie the candidates 
who take a University degree, and enter from the top, so 
to speak, ill either case the candidate who has satisfied 
the Board of Education’s requirements is now able to take an 
appointment, preferably an Assistant Mastership in a good 
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school. The salary for an Assistant varies considerably 
in the different counties and boroughs. Under the^London 
County Council the Assistant Master commences at £100 
a year, if fully trained and certificated, and £80 if untrained. 
The annual increment are £5 for the first two years and 
£7 10s. in succeeding years, up to £160, and then subject 
to a special report to £200. Trained Certificated Teachers 
who have taken a Univeosity degree are allowed an 
additional £10 a year, but not beyond the maximum 
salary as above. Candidates who are appointed to certain 
schools in a difficult neighbourhood receive an extra allow- 
ance of £7 10s. a year above the ordinary scale amount for 
a period not exceeding six years. 

For Assistant Women Teachers, certificated and fully 
trained, the salary commences at £88 a year, rising 
annual increments of £4 to £130, and then subject to a 
special report to £150. Additional payment for degrees 
or an equivalent in the case of women is allowed the same 
as for men. 

The present scale for Head Teachers under the L.C.C. 
is as follows : — 


Accommo- 

Grade 

Men 

Women * 

dation. 

Salary and increments 

Salary and increments 

1—200 

I. 

£10 more than salary 
under scale for assistants 

£10 more than salary 
under scale for assistants 

201—400 

I. 

£200— £300 by £10 

£150— £225 by £8 

401— 

III. 

£300— £400 by £10 

£225— £300 by £8 


Assistant Teachers in the Upper Section of the Higher 
Grade and Higher Elementary Schools are paid £10 a year 
more than they would receive in elementary schools, 
provided that the maximum as above is not exceeded. 

In the counties the salaries for both Assistant and Head 
Teachers vary, but are now according to a standard scale 
adopted by the new Education Authorities, which is lower 
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than the sc^e in London, in the most favourable counties, 
and in ^some considerably below as regards the maximum, 
although very often there is a school house for the teacher. 

In the Secondary School the opportunities for the training 
of a teacher are not so definite <ft effective as for the 
Elementary School teacher, although there are training 
courses available. The Assistant Master in a Secondary 
School, without a University^degree has a position which 
does not compare very favourably with some other less 
important positions perhaps, but with the advantage of 
a degree he or she wiU command a fairly good salary, with 
increasing pJospects of securing a post as Headmaster or 
Mistress. For the purpose of teaching, and especially in 
a Secondary School having^a good science side, as many 
of our schools now have, the degree of B.Sc. is becoming 
more sought after than the B.A, It is no longer necessary 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge for a science degree, as the 
l^ndgn University has now an examination for the B.Sc. 

The Assistant Master in a good Secondary School may 
reckon upon receiving a salary of about £100 to £150 a year 
fpr .'general subjects, but as a Science Master with a degree 
he may receive frtiri £150 to £300 a year according to 
the character of the school. Mathematics, modern 
languages and^ther special subjects are also fairly well 
paid. The entrance to a Boys' Secondary School as a 
teacher is generally either from the ranks of the Old Boys 
or from the Universities. 

In the Girls* Secondary Schools of the best type the 
teachers' salaries will approximate to those of the male 
assistants something after the manner of the Elementary 
Schools, but in the smaller private schools a junior teacher 
will receive less. In the matter of training for the pro- 
fession the Assistant Mistress has an advantage over the 
Assistant Mjaster, in the number of training schools avail- 
able of University rank, such as King's College, University 
CpUege, Bedford College, and Westfield College, in London, 
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besides the Holloway College at Egham, and numerous 
institutions of the like diaracter in the proving ^ which 
non-resident students may go through a course of training 
for the teaching profession at a cost of about ^20 a year or 
less. For those who dhn add to this training a University 
degree, to which it leads up, the difference in salary 
procurable would soon cover the cost of the training. 

Teadters of Rectal Smbfe^. 

The teaching of special subjects, in Science and Art, and 
in Commercial Education, is demanding a large and 
increasing number of teachers of both sexes, Either at full 
time employment in Secondary Schools, Polytechnics, etc., 
or in Evening Schools and Classes under the County and 
Borough Councils. The last Report of the Board qt 
Education shows that in the Evening Schools alone there 
were employed 19,149 male and 7,439 female teachers. 
Although tUs is not full-time employment it is such a^ 
many a young clerk may take up and make it the means 
of adding to his income and possibly a stepping-stone to 
a better position as a teacher, in a day institution or schoql. 
For shorthand teaching the Certificate uf the Incorporated 
Phonographic Society, or of the Incorporated Society of 
Shorthand Teachers, or the Teacher’s Certificate granted 
by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., should be obtained. For 
commercial subjects the Certificate of the Society of Arts 
or the London Chamber of Commerce is generally required. 



SECTION VI 
The Army and Navy 

The Army oilers an attractive career to the healthy, high- 
spirited youth, and, providing he has the qualifications and 
the character to make the most of his opportunities, and 
his parents have the meaq^ of meeting the cost of his 
training, and o^ contributing to the cost of living during 
his first years as an officer, he may make a successful career 
for himself in the Service. A commission may now be 
obtained by promotion from the ranks, but the great 
majority of officers still enter through the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich,* the Royal Military College, 
^Sandhurst, or through the Militia and Yeomanry. 

The candidate should, of course, be in sound health, and 
be able to pass a fairly stiff examination for admission to 
the Military Training Colleges, The compulsory subjects 
for AVoolwich are in Class I : English, Mathematics I, 
French or German ; and in Class II : optional subjects, 
^of which two may be taken — ^Mathematics II, History, 
German or Frenoh, Latin or Greek, and Science. Of the 
two optional subjects, if one is a modern language it should 
be other than^hose in Class I. For Sandhurst the subjects 
are very similar, and in both cases marks are allowed for 
freehand drawing. The age limit for admission is from 
eighteen to nineteen-and-a-half. 

The candidate looking to the Army for a career should 
write to Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Government Publishers, 
Fetter Lane, London, for “A Short Guide to Obtaining a 
Commission in H.M. Regular Forces,” price 4d. Although 
the young officer may need some private income to live 
up to the standard wUch prevails in the Army, during the 
first few jtears, there are important posts offered by exam- 
inations, with a limited competition or nomination, as in 
the Civil Service, and whether for the officer, or for the 
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non-com. who is working his way up to a commission, 
there is always the prospect that attention paid to scientific 
and general educational attainments bearing upon*Army 
work and administration, will bring its own reward. 

• 

THE NAVY 

The British people are a sea-faring people, and for that 
reason doubtless it is that thf Navy is the most popular 
branch of the Services, Many a lad has entered the Navy 
for the love of the sea which he has inherited, content to 
serve as an ordinary seaman, and has found opportunities 
of advancement. But for the well-educated fad who is 
looking to the higher possibilities of the Naval Service the 
start has to be made in another way. A well-worn channel 
for entering the Naval Service is that of the Naval Cadet. ^ 
There are several distinct branches in the Naval Service, 
but Naval Cadets enter on identical conditions, whatever 
branch of the Service they may be making their goal. ^ 

Admission as a Naval Cadet is by nomination frQpi 
Whitehall, and parents or guardians should make applica- 
tion to the Assistant Private Secretary to the First Lord, 
of the Admiralty, as soon as the lad is twelve years of age. 
The candidates have to appear before the Interviewing « 
Committee, and if recommended by them h^e afterwards 
to pass a qualifying examination in the following subjects : 
English (writing from dictation, simple composition, etc.). 
History and Geography, with special reference to the 
British Empire ; Arithmetic and Algebra, Geometry' ; 
French or German ; Latip (easy passages for translation). 
Copies of previous examination papers are published by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board, and may be 
obtained from Henry Froude, Oxford, and Amen Corner, 
London, E.C., and from the Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Fetter Lane, London. Before undergoing the 
qualifying examination candidates must pass tHe medical 
examination. 
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If the candidate is successful in both medical and 
qualif^ng Examinations he will then proceed to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. After four years' training in the 
Naval Colleges he goes to sea for three years, and by the 
time he is nineteen or twenty years of age he becomes a 
sub-lieutenant, and is on the way to the rank of Naval 
lieutenant. The cost of the course of training in the 
Naval Colleges is £75 per ajinum, with a further sum of 
about £20 for popket money and personal expenses, and the 
provision of an outfit. From the period of College training 
to the time when he becomes a sub-lieutenant his parent 
or guardian is required to make a private allowance of 
£50 a year. After passing for the rank of lieutenant he 
will have to choose which branch of the Service he will 
take up — ^Engineering, Gunnery, Torpedo, Navigation, or 
Marine duty. 

Clerkships in the Navy are other openings which are 
much sought after. The age limits are seventeen to 
eighteen, and nominations must be obtained from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Candidates must be able 
to swim. The salary of these posts rises to £210, and 
there is a prospeot of promotion to the rank of Assistant 
♦Paymaster, and to Paymaster, with higher salaries. 

For full re^gulations as to Naval Cadets and Naval 
Clerkships, apply to the Secretary, the Admiralty, London, 
S.W., and for other clerical appointments connected with 
the Naval Service in the Dockyards, see the Abstract of 
Regulations issued by the Civil Service Commissioners 
as recommended in the section on Civil Service Employment. 

THE MERCANTILE MARINE 

For the healthy lad with a love of the sea, a steady 
purpose to make his way in life, and suificient education 
and naturjd ability to pass the Board of Trade Examina- 
tions there are very good opportunities of advancement 
in the Mercantile Marine — the great fleet of ships ever 
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coming, ever going, to and from British and foreign 
ports, in all parts of the world, laden with fhe articles 
produced by the British workman and bringing home the 
produce of many lands. To start life in the Mercantile 
Marine means, of couise, to start life as an ordinary 
sailor, so far as the work at the first is concerned, but it 
may mean much more. 

If his parents can afford it^ a good start for a boy for 
the Mercantile Marine is to take the course of training 
provided on the Training Ships — ^the Conway, stationed 
at Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, or the Worcester, stationed at 
Greenhithe on the Thames. Here he will find, to all 
intents and purposes, a school and nautical training 
combined. For the Conway th%age limit is from thirteen 
to sixteen, and the Worcester from eleven to fifteen-and-a- 
half. The cost of the training is £63 a year on the Conway 
and £68 on the Worcester^ which includes uniform^ medical 
attendance and requisites. Two years spent on either of 
these training ships will reduce the four years' appreiftice- ^ 
ship required at sea, to three years, besides which 
scholarships are offered for Cadetships in the Navy. 

The great majority of parents may nc4, however, afford* 
the means of meeting the cost of the Training Ship course, , 
and there is for them the ordinary methcj^ of entrance 
straight away by apprenticeship, with the greater attraction 
for the youth of going at once to sea. From this point 
many a distinguished seaman has made the start on board 
a sailing ship, and, for all-round experience and training in 
seamanship, it is admitted that the sailing ship has still 
the advantage over the steamship as a starting point, for 
the training on a good sailing ship will carry the seaman 
anywhere. 

The apprenticeship is for four years, and some ship- 
owners require a premium of £20 to £40 (retume<J^in wages), 
but others will take apprentices without a "premium. 
When he has served his four years’ apprenticeship, he may, 
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if not less than seventeen years of age, present himself for 
exaipjnatibn for the Board of Trade Certificate as Second 
Mate ; and after five years at sea, and if not less than 
nineteen, he may sit for the examination for First Mate, 
and after six years at sea, and if dtwenty-one years of age, 
he can sit for a Master’s Certificate, with which he will be 
qualified to take command of a ship. 

It will be seen from th^ above that the apprentice in 
the Mercantile ^Marine has every inducement to make the 
most of his opportunities for study, for which intervals 
between voyages and other times of waiting may be turned 
to account in preparing for the Board of Trade examina- 
tions. When the young seaman has climbed as high as a 
Master’s Certificate, he may aspire to the command of a 
^ ship, or a position on one of the great liners, for which men 
with the all-round training which the sailing vessel gives 
are acceptable candidates, but so highly qualified has the 
staff of the great liners to be that in some companies all 
officers must possess a Master’s Certificate in order to have 
a chance of appointment, even though in a subordinate 
^ ]X>sition and having no share in the command of the ship. 

As soon as ti&e apprentice has finished his time and 
obtained his Certificate, he would, as Second Mate, receive 
about £6 lOs^ a month, £6 lOs. a month as First Mate, and 
£15 for Captain, some getting a little more than this and 
others a little less, according to the ship and the Company. 

« The Marine Engineer, whose position on the steamships 
of the Mercantile Marine is a resj-Tonsible one, has been 
already referred to in the chapter on Engineering. 

Besides the regular officers who are concerned more or 
less with the navigation and management of the ship, to 
which the foregoing refers, there are other offices to be filled 
for work connected with the internal economy of the ship, 
the coip^rt and convenience of the crew and passengers, 
and on tfie great passenger ships of the principal Steamship 
Companies these appointments are very numerous, with 
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a great variety of duties more or less allied to {he duties 
of a big hotel. • 

They embrace Doctors, Stewards and Stewardesses, 
Doctors’ Assistants and Dispensers, Pursers and Pursers* 
Clerks, Cooks, Printer^ Bandsmen, Bakers, Butchers, 
Storekeepers, Hairdressers, Carpenters, etc., and many 
ships now carry a stenographer and typist. There is 
no rule for entry to any of these appointments, excepting 
the practical consideration that the candidate who has 
someone whose influence can be used on his behalf, or who 
has had some previous experience in somewhat similar 
positions, has the best chance of obtaining them.* Applica* 
tion should be made direct to the Steamship Companies, 
with an introduction if possible. • 

t 

THE POLICEMAN 

Finally, there is the policeman, the symbol of law and 
order in our streets. A position in the Police Force for a 
young man of fairly good education and the requisite 
physique is not a bad start in life. The pay is fairly good 
in most of our counties and boroughs, and in the City 
and County of London distinctly good. A policeman with 
a little scholarship above the average has a good field for 
promotion, and if he starts early in life, #ay between 
twenty-one and twenty-five, he may find himself still in 
the prime of life when, after twenty-five years’ service, he 
is entitled to retire on a substantial pension, and a number * 
of working years still left to devote to some other duty. 

The usual age of admission to the Police Force is between 
twenty and twenty-flve, and height, measurements and 
good natural ability count for a good deal in securing an 
appointment. In the City of London Police, candidates 
must be 6 ft. in. height. The pay rises from 27s. a week 
to 40s. or upwards, with the chance of promotion Jo higher 
ranks. 

In the Metropolitan Police for the whole of London, 
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from 15,000 to 20,000 men are required. The constable’s 
pay qses from 27s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. per week, while a Ser- 
geant’s pay would rise as high as £157 a year, and an 
Inspector’s from £190 to over £300 a year. Uniform and 
boots are, of course, provided. Whether in the Metropolis or 
in the large provincial cities, or even in the coimties, there 
is no career in which a little knowledge, and educational 
acquirements of a clerical i^nd beyond the simple require- 
ments for a pqps — Reading, Writing, and first four rules 
of arithmetic — ^are so likely to help the candidate on the 
way to promotion. 

APPOINTMENTS ABROAD 

The opportunities for enaking a career in our Colonies 
^and other countries may be^ roughly divided into two 
groups : (1) Careers in agriculture, either by starting with 
a settlement on the land as a farmer, or as a labourer 
working up to the position of a farmer and settler, and (2) 
mechanical, commercial and professional appointments, 
generally connected with companies or business firms in 
^ this country who have business interests and extensive 
transactions abroad. 

► To go out to one of our Colonies with a view to take up 
farming it is jjiecessary to have a little capital to start with, 
coupled with a determination to succeed even at the cost of 
having to face some hardships at first. For such there is, 
•if not a fortune, an opening to a position of comparative 
wealth and independence. The capital should be sufficient 
to be able to take up land and stock it and develop the farm 
during the first few years after arrival. 

For those who have not the capital but have the deter- 
mination and adaptability necessary to succeed in a new 
country, the same goal may be reached. For the young 
fellow w^h character and sdf-reliance who does not mind 
a little rough experience at first, and taking whatever comes 
^ to his hand to do, as a stepping-stone to something else. 
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has a very fair opportunity of realizing his ambition to 
possess a farm of his own. By hiring himself out to a 
farmer he may, by careful management, accumulate a little 
capital and a good deal of practical experience to enable 
him to take up land of His own to advantage later on. At 
first he should not be afraid of doing anything, but take 
up whatever his hand finds to do rather than hang about 
and wait, Micawber-like, for so^riething to turn up. Keep 
your eyes open, your pockets closed, and take the first job 
which turns up. To succeed a man must do this at first, 
but his right place will come in the end.*’ This little bit 
of practical advice was given recently by a correspondent 
from British Q)lumbia who had gone out and acted upon 
it in his own case and succeeded. Before going out, the 
intending settler should make up his mind as to the country^ 
he wishes to go to, and then get all the information available 
bearing upon life in that country. This information is 
supplied freely by the several Government Agencies for ^ 
the Colonies in this country. 

In almost every other kind of occupation, excepting that 
upon the land, the intending emigrant should not go abroad , 
until he has an actual appointment to go to, or a guarantee 
of an appointment on arrival. This rule may not apply • 
with equal force at all times and in all places#, perhaps, but 
it is the only safe rule to prevent disappointment. How 
such appointments, or guarantees of appointments, may 
be secured will depend upon what the candidate cari 
do, or what has been his previous experience. Occasionally 
commercial appointmentSj abroad are advertised, but if 
a youth has a desire for making a career in business abroad, 
the best course is to seek employment at home as clerk, 
traveller, or as assistant in professional work, with a business 
house or firm having branch establishments or important 
works to carry out abroad. A period of three or f»ur years* 
service in London, or in a great seaport like Liverpool, 
under such circumstances, is the best possible way of. 
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securing an opening for similar services abroad. A young 
fellow,who has been trained at the head office of a company 
or business firm at home will be much more likely to he 
selected for service abroad than an outsider, even in the 
same line of business, for his training will enable him to 
represent his principal abroad as the latter would wish, and 
to maintain the traditions of the firm. 

In the City of London, agd in our great seaports, there 
are hundreds ctf business houses and professional firms 
having branches or business connections abroad, who are 
in the habit of sending out members of the home staff to 
represent them. It should be needless to say that a 
candidate for service abroad should have good health to 
stand the difference of climate in the country to which he 
^oes ; for the rest he will generally find excellent prospects 
with every inducement to do well. 

Appointments abroad are generally subject to a three 
^ or f^e years' agreement, passage money out and home, 
and* probably outfit being provided. In many cases, such 
as in our Colonies, India, South America, and elsewhere, 
.persons going out will be surprised to find how many of 
their fellow-counir3’men have preceded them, and how 
• strong is the clannish spirit of all who thus come together 
with attachn^nts in common to the old home. 


THE END 


H~-fr4r£i) * Printed by S^r Isaac P$tman & Sons, Ltd., Bath. 
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BOOK-KEEPING (continufid). 

HTMANiS ^VANCED BOOK-KEEPING. In crown 8vo. cloth. 
187 pp.. 33. 6d. 

Principal Contents. — A uditiM — The Pr«paration of Profit and 
Loss Accounts and Balance Sheets — ^Banknmtcy. Insolvency 
Accounts emd Statements of Afiaift — Joint Sto£k Companies' 
Accounts, the Register of Members and Share Ledger, and the 
Register of Transfers, etc. — The Trading Accounts of Joint Stock 
Companies, and the Profit and Loss Account and the Balance 
Sheets-^Taqaidation — The T^ular System in General — ^The 
System as applied to Non- trading Companies, c.g.. Elementary 
Schools, Charita!!le Institutions, etc. — * Dissecting,” as practised 
where the Departments are numerous — The Tabular System, a9 
used in Hotels — Facsimiles of important Documents. 

ANSWERS Tfl PITMAN’S ADVANCED BOOK-KEEPING. In cro^ 
8vo, cloth, zs. 

PITMAN'S COMPLETE BOOK-J^EEPING. A thoroughly comprehen- 
sive text-book, dealing witli all departments of the subject, and 
^embracing practically every kind of account. With about 20 
facsimiles of Company Forms, etc. In crown 8vo, clotli, 372 pp., 5s. 

The FIRST PART gives full explanation of Single Entry — Method 
of Converting books from Single to Double Entry — Complete 
instruction in the Preparation of Balance Sheet — How to Deal with 

® Re(?bipts and Payments by Cheques and Bills — Princ^al T^ws 
governing use of PapCT Money — Returns and Allowances — Bad 
l!)ebts — Dishonoured Bills, etc. The whole of the explanation is 
very fully and carefully illustrated by means of worked transac- 
tions, facsimile d^uments, etc., and there are also exercises and 
questions to be worked and answered by the student. 

• The SECOND PART deals with Ajjency Accounts — Productive 
Wages Account — Brewery and Colliery Accounts — .\ccounts for Pro- 
fessional servftcs— Hotel Book-keeping — Accounts to be kept in 
hospitals and other charitable institutions — Theoretical and Prac- 
tical use of the Journal — Joint Stock Company Book-keeping — 
.Insolvency and Bankruptcy Accounts — Executors' and Trustees* 
Accounts — The Double Account System employed in Railways, 
Public Works, etc. Various forms of tabulated Cash Books. Invoice 
Books, etc., are shown and explained, and the student is furni.shed 
with an ample supply of exercises, worked and unworked. 

The THIRD PART gives thorough explanations of various kinds of 
shipping accounts, and the terms, books, and forms connected 
therewith. Inward and Outward Consignments — Accounts Current 
Book — Bankers' Account Current — How to Draw Bills against Ship- 
ment — The Compilation of Shipping Invoices and Account Sales — 
Letters oi hypothecation and letters of lien, with Specimens of 
these important documents — Orders by Telegraph Code — Calcula- 
tions of C.I.F. Invoices — Offers and Invoices in currency and in 
• sterling — Foreign Exchange — Knotty Problems in Book-keeping — 
Exerciser and Questions. 
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BOOK-KEEPING (continued). 

ANSWERS TO PITMAN’S COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING. In 
crown 8vo, clotli, 161 pp., 2S. 6d. 

Contains answers to all the questions, and fully worked solutions 
to all the exercises in th^ text-book. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. Nos. I and II. In 
crown 8vo. 48 pp.. each 6d. 

Containing papers recently set by the leading Examiiung Bodies ; 
College of Preceptors : National Union of Teachers, Elementary 
Junior, and Senior ; Civil Service ; London Climber of Commerce ; 
Society of Accountants and Auditors Institute of Chartered 
Accountants ; Institute of Bankers ; Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes, etc., etc. 

I 

ANSWERS TO THE_ ABOVE EXERCISES. Nos. I and IL Each 6d. 

PITMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING TEST 4:ARDS. A series of carefully 
graded tests in book-keeping by which the student's progress can 
be satisfactorily gauged. l%ere are three sets, Elementary, Inter- 
mediate. and Advanced, and each set contains 20 cards with a 
varying number of questions on each card selected from those 
actually set by the different examining bodies. Each set is graded 
in difficulty, printed on stout cards and put up in a strong cloth 
case with two sets of answers arranged in book form. The Answers 
are full and explicit, detailed workings being given and explanations 
where required. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced. 
Per set, is. 6d. 

PITMAN’S BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING TRANSACTIONS. No. I. is. 

Including 52 forms for Invoices, Cheques, etc., and 8 blank Exercise 
Books enclosed in envelope. This work is plaqped to teach the 
principles of Book-keeping and at the same time furnish an insight 
into actual business methods. This is accomplished by the employ- 
ment of a text-book giving particulars (with copious explanatory 
notes) of the transactions of a trader, accompanied by facsimiles 
of all documents which would be received, and of blank forms 
such as Invoices. Chequ^, Bank Paying-in Slip Book, Account 
Books, etc., by which the trader would make and record his 
transactions. 

IDEAL MANUSCRIPT BOOKS FOR BOOK-KEEPING. Specially 
ruled and adapted for working the exercises contained in the 
Primer of Book-keeping. The set consists of : — Cash Book and 
Jounial ; Purchase Book ; Sales Book ; Ledger. Each 2d. 

c 

AVON EXERCISE BOOKS FOR BOOK-KEEPING. Specially adapted 
for the exercises in '* Book-keeping Simplified ” or *' Advanced 
Book-keeping.” Fcap. folio. Journal, 3d. ; Cash Book, 3ck ; 
Ledger, dd. ' 
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. BOOK-KEEPING (continued). 

PITMAN% HOTEL BOOK-KEEPIKG. A practical text-book explain- 

ing the principles of book-keeping as applied to Hotel accounts. 
With illustrative forms and exercises. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
72 pp., 2 s. 6cl. • 

HOW TO TEACH BOOK-KEEPING. By H. W. Porrttt and 
W. Nicklin, A..S.A.A. The authors of this valuable book are 
professional accountants who have also a large and varied experience 
in the conduct of classes and tfh coaching of candidates for Book- 
keeping examinations. The book abounds with practical bints as 
to the management of classes, the treatment of backwrard pupils, 
the examination and marking of papers, etc. There are also 
specimen courses of lessons suitable for elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced students, with fully worked kcy.s, balance sheets, ai^d 
so on. While primarily appealing to teachers, this book will 
also l>e found useful to the learner who is unable to attend a class 
or wlio wishes to extend his Iknowicdge beyond what he is able to 
^ain in a class. In crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp., net 2 s. 6d. 

HOW TO BECOME A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT, By IL A. Witty* 
A.S.A.A. This book is intended as a guide for tho.se who are 
desirous of taking up .Accountancy as a profession ; but many of 
its pages will be of use to ^ those who are already accountants, 
and who must have, in the ordinary course of things, pupils 
and others who are seeking advice from them as to the best 
methods to be adoi)ted upon entering the profos.sion. For this 
rci’.son considerable space is devoted to the preparation for exam- 
inations, and general advice as to the commencement of practice. 

* Second Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth, 120 pp., net 2S. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, zst STAGE. In crown 6vo. 
64 pp.. 6d. 

Deals with the treatmint of outgoing and incoming lettera, Postal 
arrangements, means of remitting money and forwarding ^oods. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, and STAGE. In crown 
8vo, 64 pp., 6d. 

Principal Contents. — Business Forms, such as Invoices, Credit 
Notes, etc. — Telegrams — ^The Telephone — IJanks and Banking, 
Jcdnt Stock and Private Banks, Post Office Savings Bank, etc. 

OFFICE ROUTINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, srd STAGE. In crown 8vo, 
64 pp., 6d. • 

Deals with Explanation of Terms — Promissory Notes and 
Discount — Terms used in Pa 3 rment of Accounts, etc. — Bills of 
Exchange — Stocks, Dividends, «^tc. — Government Securities — 
Business Correspondence. 

COUNTING-HOUSE ROUTINE ist Year's Course. In crown 
quarter cloth. 144 pp., zs. 

Principal Contents. — Answering Advertisements — Postal Re- 
gulations — Incoming Letters — Telegrams — The Telephone — For- 
warding Goods — Remitting Monpy — Receipts of various *kinds-^ 
The Essentials of a Good Business Letter — The Difference between 
Private Letters, Official Letters, and Commercial Letters — The 
Setting Out of a Letter — The Signing of Letters — The Letter 
Reference — ^Numbering Letters — Abbreviations usually made use 
of in Correspondence — The Writing of LettS-s relating to Business 
Transactions of all kinds — Prdcis- Writing. « 

COUNTING-HOUSE ROUTINE, and Year’s Courar. In ^own 8vo, 
quarter cloth, 144 pp., is. 6d. 

Principal Contents. — Preparation of Inland and Foreign In- 
voices — More Advanced Instruction in Railway Rates and Cable 
Systems — Bank Deposit and Current Accounts — Bills of Exchabge 
— The Markets — The Shipment of Merchandise — Business Corre- 
spondence of a more advjmced character — How to Coirect Printers* 
Proois, and the Routine of getting Matter Printed — The Routine of 
obtaining payment through the Medium of the County Court. 

HOW TO GET A SITUATION ABROAD. By Albert Emil Davies. 
Gives information of the most reliable character to those who 
desire to obtain an appointment in a foreign country. Also states 
the prospects of advancement in such a position ; the varying 
conditions of life in diderent countries : the cost cr' living ; the 
opportunities afforded of perfecting one's knowledge' of the foreign 
language, etc. In fact the book contains a great deal of informa- 
tion of the most useful kind to those who contemplate residence 
abroad. In crown 8vo, cloth,, net zs. 6d. ^ 
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•BUSINESS TRAINING (continued). 

HOW TO START IN LIFE. By A. Kingston. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 128 pp., xs. 6d. 

A Popular Guide to G^mniercial, Municipal. Civil Service, and 
Professional Employment. Deals wltli over 70 distinct kinds of 
Employment. 

THE BUSINESS LIFE : or Straight Talks on Business. By W. 
Gamble. In fcap. 8vo, 202 pp., net. paper, xs. ; clotli. xs. 6d. 

The principles set forth in tM volume are applicable to ail classes, 
and they are caloiilated to stimulate ail to more successful efifort. 

PITMAN^S MANUAL OF BUSINESS TRAINING. Contains fifty-seven 
maps and facsimiles. Sixth edition. In crown 8vo, cloth, 236 

pp., 2S. 6d. 

Principal Contents. — Conditions of Commerce — Inward Corre- 
spoudence — Outward — Postal Information — The Telegraph and 
Telephone — Business Lette# Writing, etc. — Office Books and 
Business Forms— Market Reports — Railways and Canals — For- 
• warding Goods by Rail — Channels of Commerce — Custom and 
Excise Duties — Importing — Exporting — Insurance — Private Firms 
and Public Companies — The World's Currencies — Banks and 
Banking — Bills of Exchange — Bankruptcy and the County Court— 

• Tw# hundred Questions on the Chapters. 

PITMAN'S BUSINESS TERMS AND PHRASES with equivalents in 
Frencli, German, and Spanish, and a number of Facsimile Docu- 
ments. In crown 8vo, cloth, 231 pp., as. 6d. 

This work given in alphabetical form a complete list of all the 

^ business terms, phrases, and abbreviations met with in commercial 
correspondence and business transactions. 

INDEXING ANDn>R£ClS-WRITING. A text-book specially adapted 
to the present requirements of Candidates for Examinations. 
By A. J. La WFORD- Jones, of H.M. Civil Service, Medallist and First 
. Prizeman, Society of Arts, 1900. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 
144 pp., xs. 6d. 

Contents. — Indexing — Instructions and Hints — Some Common 
Errors — Prfecis-Writing — Instructions — Modem Methods — Direc- 
tions issued by various Examining Bodies — Model Solution to 
Paper set at 1900 Examination of Society of Arts — Numerous 
Exam. Papers in Indexing and Pr6cis- Writing — Specimen Notes, etc. 

HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS TRAINING. By F. Heklis, F.C.I.S. 
This book contains chapters on teaching methods, the presentation 
of the sqbject, the illustration of the lesson, home work, examina- 
tions, inckvidual and class tuition, tuition by correspondence, 
apparatus required, etc., etc. There are also valuable and suggestive 
notes of lessons, specimen courses, exercises, specimen forms, etc. 

* In crow'i^Svo, 25. 6d. net. 
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BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOlCS. 

• 

PITMAN'S BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE. Fourth Large Edition. With 
Frmich, German and Spanish equivalents for the Commercial Words 
and Terms. Edited by J. A. Slater. B.A.. LL.B.. of thcMidcUe 
Temple. Barrister-at-Law. and Author of " Commercial TLaw of 
England." The information is of such a character as will assist a 
businessman in an emergency and will clear up doubts and difficulties 
of every-day occurrence. The work includes over 2.000 articles. 
In crown 8 vo. cloth cover of special design, 487 pp.. net 3 s. 6 d. 

OFFICE ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT, INCLUDING SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK. By Lawrence R. Dicksee. M. Com. F.C.A.. and 
H. E. Blain. Tramways Manager, County Borough of West Ham. 

This volume gives in detail, with the aid of speci^^ selected illus- 
trations and copies of actual business forms, a complete description 
of Office Organisation and Management under the most improved 
and up-to-date methods. It has liieen specially written so as to be 
of service either to those who are about to organise the office work 
of a new undertaking, or to those who are desirous of modemiaing 
their office arrangements so as to cope more successful^ with the 
ever-increasing competition which is to be met with. The authors 
describe in the clearest language the methods of organisation which 
have been found to produce the best results, and place befqre the^* 
readers a scheme of management of the most coroprfmensive 
character which, whilst suitable for the largest undertakings, is also 
readily adaptable to works and offices of small size. In demy 8 vo. 
cloth gilt, 305 pp., net 5 s. 

INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANISATION, MANAGEMENT AND AC- 
COUNTS. By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R. A.S., and Richard Masters., 
A.C.A. Mr. Young, who has held with marked distinction some 
of the highest positions in the Insurance florid, enjoys an 
international reputation as an expert in the subject, while Mr. 
Masters, from his long practical experience as an Insurance Account- 
ant, is familiar with every detail of the book-keeping requisite,, to 
a well-conducted office. The title of the book is sufficiently expla- 
natory to preclude the necessity for further elaboration of its 
contents. In demy 8 vo,Jc]oth. 146 pp.. net 3 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES : A HANDBOOK FOR 
BUSINESS MEN AND COMMERCIAL STUDENTS. 

The attempt has been made in this book to trace the principal 
negotiable instruments, viz.^ bills of exchange, cheques, anti 
promissory hbtes, from their inception to their discharge, and to 
point out the exact position occupied by every per^n who is in 
any way connected with these documents. The Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1&2, and the amending Act, Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cheques) Act, 1906 are printed tti ejUtenso in the Appendix. In 
demy 8 vo. cloth, net as. dd. 
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BUSgUESS MAN'S HANDBOOKS (continued). 

INSURiTOCE. By T. E, Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., ex-President of thf 
Institute of Aciniaries ; ex-Chairman of the Life Offices* Association, 
etc., etc. A complete and practical exposition for the Student and 
thc^ Business Man of tlie principles sy^d practice of Insurance pre- 
sented in a simple and lucid style, and illustrated by the author's 
actual experience as a Manager and Actuary of long standing. This 
book has been written expressly for (1) The Actuarial student. 
(2) The student of Fire, Marine and Insurance generally, (3) The 
Insurance Clerk. (4) The Butiness Man. It treats in an element- 
ary and inteUigiJ^lc manner of the principles, processes and conduct 
of Insurance business as a key to thejnterpretation of the accounts 
and practice of offices and as a comprehensive foundation 
maturer study. The uniform object steadily retained in view has 
been the presentation aud explamation of those principles as a b^is 
of practice ; and that. too. in a concise form, with the constant 
aid of illustrative examples actually occurring in insurance work, 
whereby the principles iflay readily be understood. Second 
Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth, 386 pp., net 5s. 

BibNEY, EXCHANGE AND BANKING. Second ICditioii, Uevi!,ed. A 
Complete and Practical Treatise for Bank Officials, Men of Business, 
and Commercial Students. By H. T. Easton, of the Union of London 
and Smith's Bank, Ltd., Associate of the Institute of Bankers, Author 
of • Banks and Banking,** The Work of a Bank,’* etc. A practical 
work.covering the whole field of banking and providing new and valu- 
able features of great use to the student, bonk clerk, or man of busi- 
ness. In addition to an Important chapter dealing with the arithmetic 
of the Exchanges there is a very full explanation of bank book- 
keeping, a complete glossary of all terms used in the banking world, 
and a section dealing with the law relating to banking considered 
not from a legal standpoint, but from the point of view of the 
practical baiflcer or business man, Mr. Easton is well known in 
banking circles and this book is probably the most complete and 
practical treatise on the subject that has yet appeared. Second 
^ Edition Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth. 312 pj?., net 58. 

THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
By A. P. PoLEY, B.A., Barrister- at- Law, and F. H. Carruthbr.*- 
G0UZ.D. of the Stock Exchange. A complete compendium of the lav^ 
and the present practice of the Stock Exchange. Special attention i'- 
devote<l to the Rules of the Stock Exchange, and these are given in 
full. Mr. Poley, who is well known as a writer upon legal subject.s 
and whose work on solicitors is the leading authority upon the sub 
ject, deals fully with all the latest legal decisions toucliing the Stock 
Exebanp, while so far as tlie practice is concerned, this portion of 
the bcKA has been dealt with by a well-known 'member of tbe 
ExchangS itself. Without being a legal text-book, it is believed 
that this new volume is one of tiie most complete and reBable works 
, upon the subject yet presented to the public. In demy 8vo, clo&, 
320 pp.,*net ^ 
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' BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOKS (contiiKued}. 

• 

PITMAN'S MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. 
As a practical exposition for law students, business men, and 
advanced classes in com||Qercial colleges and schools, this volume 
wiE be found invaluable. Without being a technical law book, 
it provides within moderate compass a dear and accurate guide 
to the Principles of Mercantile Law in England, and as such will 
especially appeal to the business man. The cases cited have been 
most carefully selected, and th%y may be confidently referred to 
where it is desired to establish and conhrm ^e statements made 
in the text. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 427 pp., 7s. 6d. 

THE LAW OF HEAVY AND LIGHT MECHANICAL T^^ACTION ON 
HIGHWAYS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. By C. A. Montague 
Barlow, M.A., LL.D., and W. Joynson Hicks. The Locomotive 
Act, 1861 ; The Locomotives Act,^1865 ; The Roads and Bridges 
(Scotland) Act, 1878 ; The Locomotives Amendment (Scotland) 
Act, 1878 ; The Highways and Locomotives Act, 1878 (so far a%it 
relates to locomotives) ; The Public Health (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1879, s. 6 : The Locomotives on Highways Act, 1896 ; The 
Locomotives Act, 1898, and The Motor Car Act, 1903 ; with Notei ; 
and the Local Government Board Regulations, including Regula- 
tions as to Tare Weight, together with a Summary of the tCnglislf 
and Scotch Reported Cases on Extraordinary Traffic. In demy 
8vo, cloth, net 8s. 6d. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARINE LAW. By LAf.RENcE Duckworth. 
Bariister-at-Law. The metliod of treatment has been madf; 
alphabetical for facility of reference. All the main principles 
of Marine Law are thus brought together uiidei. their distinctive 
headings, and the use of an elaborate Index is dispensed with. The 
latest authorities have been carefully consulted, and the latest 
statutes and decisions are incorporated in the text. To all those 
who have to deal with shipping in any shape or form, the present 
volume will prove a most valuable handbook. In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 300 pp., net 5s. ^ 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISING. By Wai/ieh 
Dxll Scott, Ph.D., Director of the Psychological l.aboratory of 
North Western University, U.S.A. 

The author, of tliis work has made advertising the study of his 
life and is acknowledged as the one authority on the subject in 
tlie United States. The success of the book in AmeriCil encourages 
the publishers to anticipate a similar welcome for it in' this country, 
not only from the advertising, but also from a wider public, for the 
book is so fascinatingly written that it will appeal to many rlassss 
of readers. In large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, net 
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BUSINESS MAN’S HANDBOOKS (continued). 

THE W 0 RLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. A descriptive account 
of the Economic Plants of the World and of their Commercial Uses. 
By W. G Freeman, B.Sc., F.L.S., Superintendent. Colonial Econo- 
mic Collections. Imperial Institute. Lgndon. and S. E. Chandler. 
D.Sc., F.L.S., Assistant, Colonial Economic Collections, Tmp^al 
Institute, London. With contributions by numerous Specialists. 
This is a fully illustrated work dealing with the Vegetable Commer- 
cial Products of the World. In it all the important plants of econo- 
mic value are treated of. a«d the description of them will be 
found to be in sigiple and intelligible language. At the same time, 
however, the general reader will be furnished with the necessary 
details to make him acquainted with all the principal facts connected 
with the Vegetable World. The illustrations have been most care- 
fully selected, and of these there are over 400. Twelve coloured 
plates are added, and the addition of maps renders the' work 
most valuable for information and reference. In demy 4to, cloth, 
420 pp.. net los. 6 d. • 

TIJ^ BUSINESS LIFE : or Straight Talks on Business. By W. OAMnr.E. 
See page 8 . Net, paper, is. od. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. Contains most of the matters 
upon which information is constantly required in an office, Ciives 
reliable information on points of Commercial Law, Banking and 
BaiiK Notes. Bills of Exchange, the Board of Trade, Joint Stock 
Companies, Deeds, Taxes, Weights and Measures, Insurance, Im- 
porting and Exporting, Foreign Exchanges, Methods of Calcu- 
laUon, etc,, etc., and also a useful Ready Reckoner. In crown 
8 vo, cloth, 293 p]^ net 2 .s. od. 

^yHERE TO LOOK. An easy gui<le to the contents of i ertain specified 
books of reference, ^jnestions are continually cropping uji which 
demand a refe^^iue to some annual, aiul it is not always easy to 
know where to look for the answer. J his little volume, it is hoped, 
will su])ply a long-felt want. In crown 8 vo, limp cloth. Net, is. 

PITMAN’S SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK. Edited by Herbert E. Blain. 
Joint Author of “ Pitinaii’s Office Organisation and Management. " 
An entirely* new work, written on an original plan, and dealing 
in a concise y*et sulficicntly full manner with the work and duties 
in connection with the position of («) Secretary to a Joint-Stoc;k 
Company ; ( 6 ) Secretary to a Charitable Institution ; (c) Secretary 
to a Member of Parliament or other public man ; and (</) Secretary 
to a Oiiiutry Oenlleinaii. In demySvo, cloth gilt, SffOjip. Not, 5 s. 

HOUSEHOLD LAW. By J. A. Slater. B.A.. LL.B. (Lond.). flic 
present volume has been prepared on lines .similar to those atlopled 
by the afthor in his successful work on Mercantile I^w.” The 
treatment of the .subject is e«sentially»^ popular, and the nature of the 
information conveyed is such as every householder should be able 
• to satisfy himself upon w^ithout any considerable amount of research. 
In demy % VO. cloth gilt, 300 pp. Net, 5 s. 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE^ AND 
COMPOSITION. * • 

PlTMAN^S GUIDE TO COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND 
BUSINESS COMPOSITION. By W. Jayne Weston. M.A. la- 
teaded for beginners in thS study of commercial education, tins book 
gives simple but practical instruction in the art of business com- 
position an<l the writing of commercial letters, and is suitable 
either for private study or for use in class. It does not consist 
merely of a collection of miscells^eous letters, but contains besides 
revisiona^ exercises and many reproductions in facsimile of 
commercial documents. In crown 8vo. qumer cloth. 146 pp.. 
zs. 6d. 

INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. See page 9. 

PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. By A. E. Lovell. 
M.A. A complete guide to the accurate use of stops in writing. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp., is. jd. 

THE AVON ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRIMER. This book has been 
compiled to serve as a Primer, or beginner’s book, in the studysof 
our own language. Special attention has been given to the synthesis 
of sentences, as well as to their analysis. In crown 8vo. cloth. 
219 pp., IS. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION, with Progressive Exercises® 
By the Rev. J. H. Bacon, Rector of Great Gonerby, author of 
** A Complete Guide to the Improvement 6f the Memory,” etc. In 
fcap 8vo, 112 pp„ paper, is, ; cloth, is. 6d. 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH. A comprehensive series of lessons 
intended to assist teachers of English Composition and Gramma^. 
The amount of formal grammar is reduced to a minimum, while a 
great variety of exercises for com i^osi lion is provided. In crown 8vo, ' 
cloth, 208 pp.. 3s. 6d. 

PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL SPELLER. An accurate Guide to the 
spelling of about Eight Thousand words which frequently occasion 
doubt. Contains, also, precise directions with regard to Punctua- 
tion, etc. ; lists of Phrases in common use from the Latin, French, 
and other languages ; Commercial Information in bnef about Bills 
of Exchange, I.O.U.'s., Foreign Money, etc., etc. In royal 32mo 
(3 in. by 5 in.), limp cloth, round corners, coloured edges, 84 pp., is. 

PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMERCIAL 
ENGLISH, A new and practical Manual of Commercial Corre- 
spondence in two divisions, Erst, Commercial Correspondence, 
including about 340 letters ; and, second. Commercial English. 
The most complete, most reliable and up-to-date by^ok of model 
business letters that has ever been published. All the letters are 
counted for shorthand speed practice, and editions are published 
in Shorthand. French, German, and Spanish. corresTOnding page 
for page. In crown 8vo. cloth, 272 pp., as. 6d 
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COMMEI^IAL CORRESPONI^CE, ETC. (contimied). 

PITMAlf’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. This 
work gives all the letters of '* Pitman's Commercial Correspond- 
ence " in French, and also contains a List of French Commercial 
Abbreviations. French coinage, weights, measures, and other 
matter of importance to the student of Commercial French, together 
with a number of reduced facsimiles of actual French business forms 
and documents. Notes are added to each letter. In crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 240 pp., 2S. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL COrIiESPONDENCE- IN GERMAN. In 

this work all the letters contained in Pitman’s Commercial Corre- 
spondence ” are translated into German, with useful notes at the 
foot of each letter. It also contains a list of German Business 
Abbreviations, German coinage, weights, measures, etc., and reduced 
facsimiles of a number of German documents and business forms. 
In crown 8 vo, cloth, 240 pp., as. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH. This 
^ work contains a Spanish translation of all the letters in Pitman’s 
Commercial Correspondence,” with copious notes on the idiomatic 
phrases, etc., facsimiles of commercial documents, and a map of 
Spain, with the names of the towns, rivers, etc., in Spanish. In 
^ crown 8 vo, 240 pp., 3 s, 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND 
(Reporting Style). Tliis work gives in beautifully engraved 
Shorthand all the letters included in ” Pitman’s Commercial 
Correspondence,” with a chapter on the Shorthand Clerk and his 
Duties. Every care is taken to secure a style of writing which shall 
^ be a model. In crown 8 vo, cloth, 240 pp., 2 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. In five 
volumes. cro#n 8 vo, cloth. 

EngUsh-German as. 6 d. English 2 s. 6 <l. 

English-French 2 s. 6 d. English-Italian 3 s. od. 

. English-Portuguese 3 s. 6 d. 

Each volume contains a very large and widely varied collection of 
business letters, arranged in groups and in series, and dealing at length 
with (a) Business in Goods ; {b) Banking, etc. ; (c) Commission and 
Consignment Business ; and (d) The Transport and Insurance of 
Merchandise. Each set of transactions is first presented in Uie 
form of a pr^is or summary, and then the same transactions are 
fully illustrated by letters. In the English-Foreign volumes the 
information respecting the particular business treated, the pr^is 
of the transactions, and the letters are given in English and in 
either I^ench, German, Italian, or Portuguese, according to the 
language dealt with in the volume. In each of the five volumes there 
are Addi^onal Exercises for practice, and a useful J^t of Business 
• Abbreviations in two or more languages, arranged in paralh^ 
colupins^ 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. (oontinued). 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Marsh. 
B.A. (Hons. ), Cantab. Intended for students who are just beginning 
the study of Commercial German. Facsimiles are furnished of 
German commercial corr^pondcnce and business documents. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 143 pp., 2S. 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Albert Emil Davies. For 
the student, the youtMul commercial aspirant, or the clerk wishful 
of bettering his position, the lK>#k is a guide and counsellor. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp.» net is. 6d. t 

PITMAN’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN. This volume 
has been limited to the most common and ordina/y terms and 
phrases of a commercial nature. No intelligent person who has 
a slight knowledge of the construction of French, German, Spanish, 
or Italian, will find any difficulty iif composing a commercial letter 
in any of these languages, if a proper use of the work is made as 
directed in the Introduction*. In demy 8vo, cloth. SOO pp., ti^t 
ys. 6d. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS WORDS AND TERMS. A new pocket EngUsh-Oerman« 
and German-English Dicrionary, with a list of Abbreviations in 
general use, by Fritz Hundel. " Size 2^ by 6^ in., rounded corners, 
roan, net 2s. 6d. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUBGE AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. Based on a nianuscripL of Julius Cornet, by^ 
fl. MiCHAKLis. In two parts. First pari: Portuguese-Eiiglisli. 
Second Part : English-Portuguese. Colloquial, ^[•ommcrcia.]. and 
indu.strial terms havc^ been plentifully introduced throughout the 
book and irregularities in the formation of the plural and in the 
conjugation of verbs’ have’ been carefully noted. Second Edition. 
Two volumes, 15s. each, net. " * 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Two parts in one volume, 15s. net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, with equivalents in 
French. German, and Spanisti. See page 24. as. 6d. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE and its COMMERCE : A Primer of Commercial 

Geography. Contains simply written chapters on the general 
geography of the world, the seven great industries, tlie commercial 
geography of the British Empire at home and abroad, and of foreign 
countries. The information conve)«^d is quite up-to-date. In 
crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 128 pp., with thirty- four additional 
maps, xs. 

Principal Contents. — Part I. — The World Generally. — The 
Surface of the Earth — Zones and Heat Belts — Distribution of 
Life — Agriculture — Herding Jnd Ranching — Fishing — Lumbering 
— Mining — ^Man'jfacturing — Commerce. 

Part II. — The British Empire. — The United Kingdom. — Tlie 
British Empire Abroad. 

Part lil. — Foreign Countries. 

A thorough description is given of the commercial position, the 
mineral, agricultural and manufactured productions, and chief 
commercial towns of each country. 

PITMAN'S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED KING- 
« DOM. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 128 pp.. with 30 coloured maps 
and plates, xs. 

Principal Contents. — Introduction.— Kinds of Commerce — 
Exchange and Exchanges — Imports and Exports — The Metric 
System — ^Manufactures — Tlie World generally. Commercial 
Products. — Common Metals and Minerals — Commercial Products 
of Animal Origin — Common Plants and their Commercial Products. 
The United Kingdom. — Position, Configuration and Coast Line 
— Manufactures — Imports and Exports — Means of Transport 
— Commercial Tpwns — Trade Routes. England and Wales.*- 
Scotland. — Ireland. — Mountains — Metals and Minerals — Pro- 
ductions — Animals — Geographical Structure — Climate — Hogs — 
I.,akes — Fishyies. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH COLONIES 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 1 44 pp. . 
with 35 maps. is. 6d. 

Principal Contents. — 'Fhe British Empire Abroad. — N aval 
and Military Stations — Canada and Newfoundland — Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand — the British Empire in Asia and 
Africa— the British West Indies, etc. Foreign Countries.— 
Europe generally ; France, Germany, Holland, Russia. Belgium, 
Spain, Denmark, Sw-eden, Norway, Italy, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece — Minor European Coun- 
tries — Asia generally — North America generally, the Unitecl 
States — Mexico and the Republics of Central America — South 
Americj^ generally, and the States of South America. 

PITMAN’S •COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. For 
Principal Contents see Books I and II immediately above. In 

^ crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., with 72 maps and plates. 2S. 6d. 

THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. See page 13 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY. . 

COMMERCIAL HISTORY. An introdudtory Treatise lor the use of 
advanced classes in schools. By J. R. V. March ant, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, Examiner in Commercial 
History to the London Chr mbW of Commerce. 

Part I. — The History of Commerce down to the end of the Middle 
Ages — Coloured Maps, Plates, Maps in black and white, fully 
illustrated from ancient tapestries, sculptures, etc., etc. In crown 
8vo. quarter cloth. 112 pp., zs. 6^. 

Part TI. — The History of Commerce from tht Middle Ages to the 
Present Time. — Maps, Plates, etc. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 
160 pp., 2s. 

Parts 1 and 11, bound together in cloth, gilt lettered. 272 pp., 

3s. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF ^ENGLAND. Edited by Oscar 
Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 125 illustratioi^, 
beautiful .reproductions of- eleven famous historical painting, 
genealogical tables, glossary, summary. 272 pp., xs. zod. 

Principal Contents. — *' The People,” by the Editor ; ” The 
Church,” by the Rev. Prebendary Reynolds, M.A. (Secretary to« 
the Diocesan Board of Education and Diocesan Inspector) ; 

Foreign Affairs ” and ” Expansion of the Empire,” by Dr. S. S. 
Fletcher, Master of Method, Day Training College, Cambridge. 

" Parliament,” by W, F. Rkddaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge ; " Law,” by J. A. Slater, Barrister-at Law, and Lec- 
turer under the London County Council ; ” Trade,” by J. R. 
March ant, Barrister-at-Law. and Examiner to thi Chamber of 
Commerce for London ; ” Language and Literature,” by Dr. Heath. 
University College, London, etc. 


commercial law. 

THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. A Handbook for Business 
Men and Advanced Classes in Schools. By J. A. Slater, B.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law. Tliis work is intended for the service of advanced 
students in schools; but it has been designed in an equally 
important degree as a constant desk companion to {he modem 
man of business. It is believed that the method of treatment will 
render the work a useful text-book for the various examinations 
in Commercial Law. With five facsimiles, Bills of Exchange (at 
3 mos.), do. (at s^ht). Bill of Lading, Charter Par^v, Cheque 
crossing. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth, 227 pp.. as. 6d,* 
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« COMMERCIAL LAW (coiitiniied). 

ELEMENTARY LAW FOR SHORTHAND OJEKKS AND TYPISTS. 
A work of great ui^olBeB to aH engaged in English legal offices. 
The plan followed in this work is that of giving such an account 
of various branches of English law a# shall serve to bring out the 
precise significance of the chief terms customarily used by lawyers, 
and often used by laymen. crown 8 vo. cloth. 213 pp., as. 6 d. 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. For Typists 
and Shorthand and other Junior Clerks. This work is supplement- 
ary to Elementary Law,** and its chief and primary object is 
that of enabling junior clerks in English legal offices to gain an 
intelligible grasp of the meaning of the terms that they are called 
upon to employ every day in the correspondence and other matter 
dictated to them. The plan adopted is substantially the same 
as that pursued in Elementary T^w.’* In crown Svo. cloth, 
200 pp.. 2 s. 6 d. ^ 

PJTMAN’S SOLICITOR'S CLERK’S GUIDE. By E. A. Cope. This 
work is designed to serve for beginners and junior clerks in solicitors* 
offices the purpose served as regard.^ other callings by office guides 
and other introductory technical books. A detailed account is 
given of the many elementary duties that liave to be performed 
in* English legal offices, and step by step the reader is ialroiluceci 
to such tasks as examining, counting, and marking folios, copying, 
engrossing, and typing legal documents, filling up jurats, completing 
drafts, etc. The final chapter give.s a mass of information as to bills 
of casts, with niig^ierous specimen bills. In crown 8 vo, cloth. 2 s, 6 »l. 

•PITMAN’S BILLS, CHEQUES, AND NOTES. A Handbook for Business 
Men and Commercial Students. Together with the Bills of Exchange 
Act. 1882. aid the Bills of Exchange (Crosse i Cheques) Act, 1906. 
The aim of the present volume is to place before the general reader 
the business man, and the commercial student the princi]>]es of lav* 
connected with bills of exchange, cheques, and promissory notes. 
In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 208 pp. Net, 2 s. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A.. LL.B. 
See page 12. ys. 6 d. 

THE LAW OF HEAVY AND UGHT MECHANICAL TRACTION 
ON HIGHWAYS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. By C. A. Montague 
Barlow, M.A LT. D . and W. Joynson Hicks. Sec page 12. 
Net 8 s^ 6 d. 

ENCYCLOiPjEDIA OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth. 
BarristeT-at-I.Aw. (See page 12.) Net 53 . 

^BILLS, CAEQUES, AND NOTES. (See page 10.) Net as. 6 d. 
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COMMERCIAL READERS. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Intermediate Book). It splen- 

didly illustrated reading book, written on the same general plan as 
the Senior Book in the same Series, but intended for younger 
readers. It is divided ii^o nine lections, dealing with the chief 
branches of Modern Incnistry, such as Paper-making and the 
Production of Books and Newspapers ; Steam and Machinery ; 
Shipping ; Mining and Metal Works ; Electricity and its Uses ; 
Cotton and what is made from it ; Woollen Manufactures, etc. 
Each Section ends with the life i^tory of some notable industrial 
pioneer. In crown 8vo. cloth, 240 pp., is. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Senior Book). An Introduction 
to Modern Commerce. The most important and valuable Reading 
Book yet published for use in the Upper Classes in 'Oay Schools 
and in Evening Continuation Schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, 272 pp., 2 s. 

Contains over 160 black and white illustrations, which include 
reproductions of famous pictures by^Lord Leighton, P.R.A., Vicat 
Cole, R.A., Sidney Cooper, R.A., and Marcus Stone, R.A., togeth« 
with portraits (reproduced from photograplis) of Lord Rothschila, 
Lord Armstrong, Ix)rd Masham, Sir Alfred Jones, Sir George 
Williams, Guglielmo Marconi, etc., etc., etc. ; six black-and-white 
maps, and a coloured quarto Map of the World, showing the British 
Empire, the chief Telegraph Cables and Steamer Routes, ^etc. ; 
Glossary. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL READER (Junior Book). (In preparation.) 

PITMAN’S FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER, k^eals in an interest- 
ing manner with the leading commercial and National Institutions , 
of France. The reading matter is most carefully selected, and w'hile 
the student of French is improving his mastery of ^le language, he 
is at the same time getting a good insight into French commercial 
methods. Thus, while reading about invoices, the actual document 
it brought under his notice. Additional value is given to the book 
by the inclusion of questions and exercises. Maps, illustrations; 
and facsimiles of French commercial documents illustrate the 
text, and in addition the book contains a selection of commercial 
letters, a lull list of commercial abbreviations in current use, and 
an exhaustive vocabulary. In crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp., 2s. 6d. 

PITMAN’S GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. Prepared on similar 
lines to the French Commercial Reader above. It furnishes a 
practical introduction to German commercial institutions and 
transactions, with questions and exercises which render it well 
suited for use in schools. Students are afforded the icllest help 
possible from plates, illustrations, maps, and facsimiles *bf German 
commercial documents. The text has had the benefit of revision 
by modem language masters in w'ell-known schools. In crown 8vo. • 
cloth, 268 pp., as. 6d. ^ 
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. HANDWRITING. 

PITMAH’S COMMERCIAL HANDWRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. A complete and reliable guide for the student of any kind 
of banduTiting, designed for use in class for self-tuition. In fcap. 
quarto, quarter cloth. 2s. 

Contains, carefully graduated Exercises, together witli Plain 
and Practical Instructions for the Rapid Acquirement of a Facile 
and legible Business Style of Handwriting — Furnishes also Explicit 
Directions for the Formation of the Recognised Civil Service Style — 
Text Hand — Legal Style — E^rossing Style — Block Lettering, as 
Required for business Purposes — Valuable Hints on Business 
Composition — Specimens of Written Business Letters and Various 
Commercial documents, such as Account Sales. Accounts Current, 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, I.O.U.'s., Invoices, Statements, 
Receipts,* etc. — Lists of Business Abbreviations, and Particulars 
of the Examination Requirements of the Society of Arts, 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. Midland Union 
of Institutes, and other Examining Authorities. 

The whole of the numerous exercises, copies and illustrations, 
are facsimile reproductions of the author’s actual liandwriting. 
BUSINESS HANDWRITING. The object of this work is to enable 
students to acquire the habit of writing with ease and rapidity, 
in such a manner that the meaning of even careless writing may be 
" attmee evident to the reader. The many illustrations and exercises 
form a special feature of the work, and tliese are photographic 
reproductions of the actual writing of the author and his profes.sional 
friends. In crown 8vo, quarter cloth, 84 pp., is. 

PITMAN’S COMMEIICIAL COPY AND EXERCISE BOOKS. Ihcse 
Copy Books contain carefully graded sets of exercises in business 
work. The copies are engraved in a clear style of writing, for the 
purpose of Riding the student to a rapid and legible commercial 
hand. In fSp. folio. 32 pp.. each dd. 

No. X. — Documents and Exercises relating to the Home Trade. 

Principal Contents. — Commercial Terms and Abbreviations — 

• Copying and Docketing Letters— Copying and Arrangement of 
Addresses — Subscriptions and Signatures of Letters — Letter- 
Writing — Composing Telegrams — Home Invoices, Cheques, and 
Receipts. 

No. 2. — Documents and Exercises relating to the Import and Export 
Trade. 

Principal Contents. — Sliipping Invoices of various kinds — 
Account Sales — Statements of Account — Credit Notes — Inland 
Bill and Promissory Note — Account Current — Balance Sheets — 
Bills of^xchange — Bank Deposit Slips— Bills of Lading — Advice 
Notes-^ustoms Declaration Forms, and Despatcli Notes for 
Parcels Post — Brokers' Notes — ^Market Reports — Price Lists — 
Letters of Advice — Insurance Accounts, etc., with blank forms to 
be filled up by the student, and also a list of Commercial Terms 
and Al^rcviations vkith tiieir meanings 
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HANDWRITING (continued). 

EXEACISE book of facsimile commercial forms. T>esigned 

for the dual purpose of a copy-book of commercial handwriting 
and to enable the student to familiarize himself with the filling 
up of business documents, etc. Among the forms given are:— 
Accounts Current, Account Sales, Invoices. Bill of Lading, Bills of 
Exchange. Cheques, Consignment Notes, etc. In large post 4to, 
printed in red and black, in wrapper, 32 pp.. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S FACSIMILE COMMERCIAL FORMS. A coUection of the 
most common forms in every-day use in business to be filled up by 
the student. 26 separate forms in envelope. 6 d. Forms sepa- 
rately, per dozen, 3 d. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. 1 . In Farge post 4to, 
24 pp., 3 d. 

Contains: — Specimen Addresses—Clerical, Commercial, Express 
Delivery. French, German, Italian.tMiscellaneous, Official, Private, . 
Railway, Registered, and Spanish, with Forms for Transmitting 
Money or Gc^s by Post or Rail. * 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. 2 . In large post 4to, 
24 pp., 3 d. 

Contains ’.—Inland Invoices — Statements of Accounts — I^ceipt% 
—Telephone Message and Reply — A Credit Note — Export Mer- 
chant’s Invoice — Telegrams— Cheques— l-etters Advising and 
Acknowledging Payment. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE ROUTINE COPY BOOK, No. 2 . In large post 4to, 
24 pp., 3 d. 

Contains: — Letters Ordenng Goods — Letters Advising Travel* 
ler’s Call — House Agent’s Letters — Reply to an Inquiry — Letter 
enclosing Copy of Advertisement — Application fA* Sliares — Letter 
Advising Despatch of Catalogue — Letter Advising Delivery of a 
Cycle — Letter Requesting a Special Favour — Letter of Recom- 
mendation — Dunning Letters — ^A Promissory Note — Order for 
Advertisement and Reply — Banker’s Receipt for Share Deposit. 

CIVIL SERVICE AND COMMJSRCIAL COPYING FORMS. A coUection 
of papers set at various exfiuninations, with suggestions for obtaining 
the best results. In crown Svo. 40 pp., fid. 

RULED FORMS for use with above. Books I and 11. Each fcap. 
folio, 40 pp.. 8 d. 
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’ FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 

PITMAN'S f^RENCH COURSE, Part 1. Grammar, with exercises 
carefully selected conversational phrases and sentences, corre* 
spondence, short stories from French authors, and judiciously chosen 
vocabulary with imitated pronunciation. In crown 8vo. paper. 6d. ; 
cloth. 8d. • 

PI™AN*S french course, Part 11. In crown 8vo. paper. 8d. ; 
cloth, xod. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S FRENCH COURSE, Parts I and II. In crown 8vo. 
each zs. 6d. ^ 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR and Conversation 
for Self-Tuition, with copious Vocabulary and Imitated Pronuncia- 
tion. In crown 8vo. 120 pp.. paper, zs. ; cloth, zs. 6d. 

A CHILD’S* FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH. By A. Vizktelly. An 
elementary French reader with vocabulary. Illustrated. In crown 
8vo. limp cloth, 9d. 

FRENCH BUSINESS LETTERS A Practical Handbook of Commercial 
Correspondence in the French Language, with copious notes in 
English. In crown 4to. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN FRENCH. See page 15. 
In crown Svo. 240 pp., cloth, zs. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. See page 20. In crown Svo 
cl8th, 208 pp., 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL PHRASES and Abbreviations with Trans- 
. lation. In crown 8v6. 6d. 

FRENCH BUSINESS INTERVIEWS, With Correspondence, Invoices, 
etc., each formlUg a complete Commercial Transaction, including 
'rccimical Terms and Idiomatic Expressions, accompanied by a 
copious vocabulary and notes in English. This work can be com- 
mended to all who desire to acquaint themselves wdth commercial 
French. In crown Svo, cloth. 80 pp„ paper, zs. ; cloth, zs. 66. 

EASY FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With Uteral 

. interlinear translation and imitated pronunciation. In crown Svo, 
6d. 

ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting 
of every-day phrases, dialogues, proverb.?, and idioms, with transla- 
tion, for the use of schools and private students. In crown Svo, 6d. 

EXAMINATIONS IN FRENCH, AND HOW TO PASS THEM. Exam- 
ination Papers recently set at some of the Chief Public Examinations. 
Fully solved. In crown Svo, 6d. 

FRENCH TOURIST’S VAOE MECUM. A careful selection of every- 
day Phrases in constant use, with Vocabularies. Tables, and the 
Exact ^onunciation of every word. An easy method of acc^uiring 
a knowledge of French sufficient for all purposes of Touruts or 
Business Men. Special attention has been devoted to the section 
on CyoKng and Photography. Handy size for the pocket, cloth, zs. 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN (continued^. 

FRENCH TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. By LEWis*MARaH, 

B.A. (Hons.), Cantab., Med. and Mod. Languages Tripos, Late 
Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College ; White Prizeman ; Assistant 
Master, City of London School ; and Special Instructor in French 
and German to the London County Council. Students preparing 
for public examinations will find this book exceedingly helpful. 

It is divided into four parts. In Part I the chief difficulties met with 
in translation are classified and arranged, and the hints conveyed 
are summarised in a number d? “ Golden Rules ** at the end ; 
while in Part II the author works through fi good selection of 
representative extracts according to the methods previously 
described, and finally gives in each case a finished translation, the 
aim tliroughout being to teach the student to dea[ intelligently 
with difierent styles of prose and verse. Part III consists of 100 
carefully graduated extracts, to be worked out by the student 
himself, all taken from classical French authors ; and these are 
followed in Part IV by exercises in ^ench composition based on the • 
extracts in the preceding part. At the end is a French-Engl^h 
and English-French vocabulary. In crown 8vo, cloth, 187 pp., 
2s. 6d. 

PITMAN'S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN. See pa^^e 15.« 
Net 7s. fid. 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD'S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. Second 
Edition. With French, German, and Spanish equivalents for the 
Names of the Products. By J. A. Slater, B;A., LL.B. In demy 
8vo. 163 pp., cloth, 2s. fid. 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. By Albert Ej^il Davies. Sec 
page 15. In crown 8vo, cloth, 80 pp., net xs. fid. 

PITMAN'S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. English- 
French. See page 15. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

PITMAN'S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS. English- 
Italian. Sec page 15. I^ crown 8vo, doth, 3s. od. 
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GERMAN. 

PITMAN’S GrlBRMAN COURSE. Part I. Grammar, with exercises, 
careAlly selected conver^tional Phrases and Sentences, Corre- 
spondence, short stories from German autliors, and vocabulary 
with imitated pronunciation. In crown 8vo, paper, 6d. ; cloth. 8d. 

KEY TO PITMAN’S GERMAN COURSE. Part I. In crown 8vo, 

IS. 6d. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR and Conversation 
for Self-Tuition, with copious Vocabulary and imitated pronun- 
ciation. In crown 8vo, paper, is. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

GERMAN BUSINESS INTERVIEWS, Nos. x and 2. With Correspond- 
ence, Invoices, each forming a Complete Commercial Transac- 
tion, including Technical Terms, Dialogues for Travellers, and 
Idiomatic Expressions used in Shipping and Mercantile Offices, 
accompaiyed by a copious marginal Vocabulary and Notes in 
English. In crown 8vo, each, paper, xs. ; cloth, xs. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Marsh, 
B.A. See page 15. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2 S. 

• COMMERCIAL CORRESPONBENCE IN GERMAN. See page 15. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 240 pp., 2s. 6d. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. Sec page 20. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 208 pp., 2 s. 6d. 

GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. With copious marginal vocabulary 
and notes in English, and some letters in German script characters. 
In^crown 8vo, 6d. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With abbreviations and 
translation. In crown 8vo, 6d. 

EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN and How to Pass Them, being Exam- 
ination Papers recently set at the Chief Public Examinations, fully 
solved. In crown 8vo, 6d. 

•EASY GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With literal 
interlinear translation and imitated pronunciation. In crown 8vo, 6d. 

ADVANCED GBKUdAN CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. In crown 
8vo, 6d. 

GERMAN TOURIST’S VADE MECUM. With Vocabularies. Tables. 

, etc., and the Exact Pronunciation of every word ; being a careful 
selection of Plirases in constant use. In crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. Schiller's Comedy, fully annotated. 
In crown 8vo, paper, 6d.. cloth, xs. 

ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS WORDS AND TERMS. See page 16. Size 2 by 6 in., 
rounded comers, cloth, net 2s. 6d. 

PITMAN’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
IN FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH AND ITALIAN. See page 15. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 500 pp., net ys. 6d. 

DICTIONAi^Y OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. 
(Slater^. With equivalents in French, German, and Spanish. 
See page 24. 2s. 6il. 

J’lTMAN'S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETTERS, English- 
Gertnam See page 15. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. 

SPANISH BUSINESS LETTERS. A handbook o( commercial corre 
apondence in the Spanish language. In crown Svo, 6 d. 

SPANISH BUSINESS INTERVIEWS. With Correspondence, Invoices, 
etc. In crown Svo, pap^, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

EASY SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL SENTENCES. With Literal Inter- 
linear Translation and Imitated Pronunciation. In crown Svo, 6 d. 

ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting 
of every-day phrases, dialogues, nroverbs, and idioms, with trans- 
lation. In crown Svo, 6 d. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. ‘ With Conversation 
for Self-Tuition, copious Vocabulary, and Imitated Pronuncia- 
tion. In crown Svo, paper, xs. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

SPANISH COMMERCIAL PHRASES. With abbreviaUons and 
translation. In crown Svo, 8 d. 

SPANISH TOURIST’S VADE MECUM pf Spanish Colloquial Convcrsa- , 
tion, with vocabularies, tables, etc., .and the exact pronunciation 
of every word. Cloth, is.. e 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SPANISH. See page 15. 

SPANISH SHORTHAND. See page 30. 

PITMAN’S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE.. 
See page 15. Net ys. 6 d. 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. (See 
page 24. as. 6 d. 

THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. (Davies.) (See page 15. Net 
IS. 6d. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. See page 16. 

PITMAN’S INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE LETIeRS. English- 
Portuguese. See page 15. 


LAW. 

ELEMENTARY LAW FOR|SHORTHAND CLERKS AND TYPISTS. 
See page 19. 2 s. 6 cl. 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. See page 19. 
2 s. 6 d. 

THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. (Slater.) See page 18. 
2 s. 6 d. 

P1TMAN‘S MERCANTILE LAW. (Slater.) Sec page 1? 7 s. 6 tl. 

THE LAW OF MECHANICAL TRACTION ON HIGHWAYS. (Barlow 
and Hicks.) See page 12. Net, 8 s. 6 d. 

ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF MARINE LAW. (Duckworth.) Sec page 19. 
Net, 5 s. 
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SHORTHAND. 


bridged List. 


Complete Catalogue ou application.) 


PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. Price 6d. ; post-free 6icl. 

KEY TO THE “PHONOGRAPHIC TEAQHER.” Price 6<]. ; iH>st- 
free S^d. 

EXERCISES IN PHONOGRAPHY. Price hi.; post-free ltd. 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN PHONOGRAPHY. J‘rice Is. ; liolh. Is. <vl. 
PITMAN'S SHORTHAND WRIT^JG EXERCISES AND EXAMINA- 
TION TESTS. crown 8vo, clotJi. Price 2*^. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR. A Complete JCxpositioii of 
Sir Isaac Pitman’s System of Phonography. Price 3s. (hi. 

KEY TO “PITJMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR.” Price Is. ; cloth, 
Js. 6d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND MANUAL (being Part I ot “ Pitiiuiii s 
, Shorthand Instructor ”), P^ice Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

KEY TO ‘‘PITMAN’S SHORTHAND MANUAL.” Price 6d. ; post- 
-free 7d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND GRADUS ; a Series of Writing Exercises. 
Price 2d. ; post-free 2jd. 

flTM^’S SHORTHAND REPORTER (l>eing Part 2 of ” ]>itnian’s 
Shorthand Instructor”). Price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

KEY TO ‘‘PITMAN’S SHORTHAND REPORTER ” (being Part 2 of 
“Pitman's Shorthand Instructor”). Price 6d. ; post-free SJd. 
REPORTING EXERCISES, Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jd. 

KEY TO “REPOrAnG EXERCISES”; in the Re|>ortiiiK Style ol 
• Pitman’s Shorthand. Price Is. 

GRAMMALOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS. I’lico 2d. ; post-free 2h\. 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMER ; In three books. Price 6d. each ; 
post-free 6 id. 

KEY TO “PITMAN’S SHORTHAND PRIMER. ” Jh)okH 1,11. and HI. 
Price 6d. each ; post-free 6Jd. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 1. Price «d. ; 
post-free 6Jd. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 2. Price 9<l. ; 
post-free lOd. 

KEY TO “PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS.” Nos. 1 
and 2 in ordinary print. Each 2d. 

COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Price lil. ; pod-fiee I Id. 
PITMAN’S M FONO ” HEAD-LINE SHORTHAND COPY BOOKS. 

Book A ^ For ” The No. 1 i For “ J’itman's 
B I Phonographic ,, 2 > Shorthand 

,, C ; Teacher. , 3 ; 1 ’rimer. Book I.” 

Price 2il? each ; post-free 24*1. 
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SHORTHAND (cmtinued). 

SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL COURSE. Cloth, 240 pp. Prftc 3s. 6<1. 
KEY TO SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL COURSE. Ooth. Price Is. 6d. 

GRADUATED TESTS IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Price 6d. ; post- 
free Bid. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Price, cloth, 4s. ; " Library 
Edition,” roan, coloured edges, 5s. 

PITMAN’S ABRIDGED SHORTH 4 ND DICTIONARY. I ’rice, roan, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ^ 

REPORTER’S ASSISTANT ; I’rice Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
PHONOGRAPHIC PHRASE BOOK. Price Is. ; cloth. Is. bM. 
RAILWAY PHRASE BOOK. Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jc1. 

LEGAL PHRASE BOOK. Price 6d. ; post-free S^d. 

MILITARY PHRASE BOOK. Price fs. 

INSURANCE PHRASE BOOK. • Price 6d. ; post free bid. • 

TECHNICAL REPORTING. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

INTERLINED SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS. No. 1 .— Speeches. No. 2. 
— Sermons. No. 3. — Commercial. Price IJd. each; post-free 2di 

KEYS TO ’’INTERLINED SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS,” Nos. 1 . 2. 
and 3. In Reporting Style. Price 2d. each ; post-free 2Jd. 

GRADUATED DICTATION BOOKS. No. 1.— I’olitical Speeches. 
No. 2.— Sermons. No. 3. — Commercial. In trown 8vo. ’ Price 4d. 
each ; post-free 4^(1, ^ 

KEY TO ” GRADUATED DICTATION BOOK IN SHORTHAND, Nos. 

I and 2.” In Reporting Style. In crown tivo. Each bd. ; 
post-free 7d. 

BRIEF REPORTING NOTES IN SHORTHAND. I’rice bd. ; post-free 
7d. ; cloth Is. 

PITMAN’S REPORTING PRACTICE. In crown 8vo. cloth. T’rice 
2 s. 

ACQUISITION OF SPEED IN PHONOGRAPHY. By E. A. CoeE. In 
ordinary print. In crown 8vo. Price 2d. ; post-free 2^d. 

SHORTHAND IN THE OFFICE. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER. Price Is. ; cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

KEY TO THE “SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER' WRITER ” 

Price 6d. ; post-free 7d. ; cloth Is. 

THE SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER AND KEY vi 

one volume. Cloth 2s. * 
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SHORTHAND (contitnied). 

OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND. Price Is. ; clotli Is. 6d. 

KEY TO “ OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND.” Price 6<I. ; post-free 
7d. : cloth, Is. ^ 

OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND AND KEY, in onr voluine. Cloth. 
2s. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. Price Is. ; clotli. 
Is. 6d. 

KEY TO ‘‘ BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. * » Price 
6d. ; post-free 7t|. ; cloth, Is. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND AND KEY. In one 
volump, bound in cloth. Price 2s. 

TRADE CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. Price Is. 

KEY TO ‘‘TRADE CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND." Price 
6d. ; post-free 7d. 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. Tenth Kdition. 
♦ In crown 8vo. Price, clothfls. 6d. 

SHORTHAND READING BOOKS. 

{Printed from engraved iharacters except where otherwise stated.) 

^ * In the Learner’s Style. 

^SOP’S FABLES. In words of one syllable. Price 6d. ; post-free SJd. 
EASY READINGS. Price 6d. ; post-free GJd. 

LEARNER'S SHORTHAND READER. Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jil. 
PITMAN'S SHORTiAnD READING LESSONS, No. 1. See page 27. 
» In the Corresponding Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC READER. Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jd. 

THE CHIMES. i3y Charles Dickens. Price Is. 6d. ; cloth. 2s. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Charles Dickens. Price Is. ; cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. From the Anthorised \'’ersion of the Bible. 
Price Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

SELF-CULTURE. By J. S. Blackik. Price Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

KEY to ditto, in ordinary print. In post 8vo. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated. 
Price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GULLIVER'S VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. By Jonathan Swift. Price 
Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Illustrated. Price 2s. ; 
cloth, ^ 6d. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By Washington Irving ; with Key in 
ordinary print. Price Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE SILVER SHIP OF MEXICO. A tale of the Spanish Main. An 
abridgmant of J. H. Ingraham's story. Price Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 
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SHORTHAND (continued). * 

SELECT READINGS, No. 1. Price 6d. ; post-free GJd. • 

SELECT READINGS, No. 2. Price 6d. ; post-free 6Jd. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS, No. 2. Sec page 27. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Hy Citart.ks Dicki^ns. Price Is. ; cloth, 
Is. fid. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dickens. Price 
Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. ^ 

THE HAUNTED MAN. By Charles Dickens; ,with 23 illustrations 
by S. J. Loxton. Price Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. 

TALES FROM DICKENS. Price Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. Price Is. fid. ; cloth, 
2s. 

AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. By Julks Veknf,. 
abridged. Price Is. fid. ; cloth, 2s. 

SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. Price Is. ■ cloth, Is. ?l(l. 

THE LEGEND OP SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Washington Irving ; 
with Key in ordinary print. Price fid. ; post-free fijd. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Trying ; with Key in oftlinarj? 
print. Three illustrations. IMce fid. ; post-free 64d. 

GLEANINGS, No. 1. Price fid. ; post-free fijd. 

GLEANINGS, No. 2, I’rice fid. ; post-free fiJd. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Old an!f New Testaments. 
I^ithographcd in the Ii)asy Reporting Style. Authorised Versioif* 
Price, cloth, red edges, lOs ; roan, gilt edges, 12s. ; morocco, gilt 
edges, 15s. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Easy Reporting Style with two coloured 
maps. Authorised Version. Size of page, fij in. by 4 in. Price, 
roan, red edges. 4.s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. According to the use of the 
Church of England. Easy Reporting Style. Size of page, fij in. 
by 4 in. Price, roan, red edges, 4s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 5 h 

CHURCH SERVICES. According to the use of the Church of England. 
Easy Reporting Style, 935 pages. Size of page, fij in. by 4 in. 
Price, roan, bevelled boards, gold lettered back and side, 5s. fid. ; 
morocco ditto,, gilt edges, 7s. fid. 

THANKFUL BLOSSOM. By Bret Harte, Price Is. ; cb>th. Is. fid. 
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• NOTE-BOOKS, etc. 

In ordering* through a bookseller please state ** FONO ** series and 
the register number which is printed on each copy, and be' careful to 
accept no other. Imitations are often sold which are vastly inferior in 
quality of paper and strength of binding. * 

FONO REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOKS. • 

No. 1. — Red lines, suitable for pen or pencil ; with the Grammalogues, 
alphabetically arranged, printed inside the cover. 80 pp., id., 
post-free, ijd. ; six copies, post-free, pd. ; twelve copies, post-free, 

IS. 3d. 

No. 2. — Red lines, suitable for pei#or pencil ; with the Grammalogues 
inside the cover. #160 pp.. 2d-, post-free, 3d. ; six copies, post-free, 
IS. 3d. ; twelve copies, post-free, 2s. 4d. 

• No. 3. — A^ith the Contracted Words inside the cover. 200 pp., 3d., 

post-free. 4d. 

No. 4. — With List of Longhand I^ess Contractions and Press Telegraph 
Regulations printed inside the cover. 160 pp., superior paper, 
elastic bindings, 4d., post-free, 5d. Cloth cases for holding this, 
and also No. 3 Note-book, c£l be had from 6d. to 3s. 

* 5. — Single or Double Lines. 200 pp., 8 by 5, elastic binding to 
open flat, 6d., post-free, yd. Cloth cases for holding this Note-book 
can be had at is. each. 

No. 20. — Single lines, stiff boards, marginal red line. 200 pp., 8i by 
^ 5*. elastic binding, 8d., post-free, 9d. 

No. 6,— -Unruled, to open at the side. Elastic binding, 240 pp , 6d., 
post-free, yd. 

ELASTIC-BOUND NOTE-BOOKS. Made of the very best paper, 
to open flat on the desk, strongly bound. As supplied to His 
Majesty’s Goverr^ent. Nos. 12 and 15 are made of slightly 
thinner paper. 


7. 

— Single lines, half-cloth. 

150 pp., 

, 1 

by 5, IS. 


8 . 

,, (red) 

200 „ 

8 

M 5, IS. 

6 d. 

9. 

• ^ 

180 „ 

9 

„ 51, IS. 

6 d, 

10 . 

— ,, cloth. 

250 .. 

9 

5J, 2S. 


11 . 

— Double lines, ,, 

250 .. 

9 

,, 51, 2S. 


12 . 

—Single lines, stifl boards. 

400 .. 

8 

,, 5,*^ IS. 


15. 

,, (stitched), 250 

8 

.. 5. I.S. 

6 d. 


POCKET NOTE-BOOKS. Elastic binding, made oi tlie very best 
paper. 

No. 17. — Single lines, half-cloth, 120 pp., by 4^^, 9d., post-free, 

lOd. 

„ 18. — Double lines, „ 120 ,, 7^ ,, 4^, 9d., post-free, 

lod. 

PITMAN’S NOTE-BOOK COVER AND TRANSCRIBING SLOPE. 

9 in. by 5 in. This cover folds back, and being kept at the required 
angle bywa piece of elastic, remains in a convenient position for 
transcribing. With Note-book, as. 

No. 19. — Refills for above. 9 in. by 5 in. Red, marginal ruling. 
140 pp.. 6d. 

A L^ERAL REDUCTION IS ALLOWED ON A QUANTITY. 
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TYPEWRITING. 

PITMAN*S TYPEWRITER MANUAL. Illustrated with miinerous 
facsimile plates. Lists of abbreviations. Fully explains the Touch 
Typewriting Method^ Fourth Edition. In large post 4to doth, 3 s. 

PITMAN’S EXERCISES AND TESTS IN TYPEWRITING. This new 
work contains upwards of eighty exercises, specially designed to give 
a graduated and varied course of practice in the principles of 
typewriting ; forty tests, arranged for the purpose of giving the student 
exact knowledge of the work expected from him in a public examina- 
tion in the subject ; and a list%of the chief towns in the United 
Kingdom, specimen, addresses, draft dircct^ns for pnactice in 
business composition, postal information, lists of foreign words, 
phrases and sayings, business terms, newspaper expressions, etc, 
Fcap. folio, 1 58 pp. Price 3s. ^ ' 

PITMAN’S TYPEWRITING EXAMPLES. Forty-eight facsimile exam- 
ples, embracing a variety of typewriting work — ^mmercial, Legal, 
Tabular, and General, on 24 card|^. in stout envelopes. Of great , 
service to the ler.mer as models of style and setting out. Can be 
used with any typewriter. Fcap. folio, as. 6 d. ’ • 

Ditto. Printed in oblong note-book for standing by the side of the 
machine. 2 s. 

Ditto. Note-book form, in covers, is. 6 d. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER MANUAL. Illustrated. With fa&imiles 
and Exercises. In large post 4to, quarter cloth, is. ; cloth, is. 6 d. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING.’ A 

Scientific Method of Mastering the Keyboard by the sense pf Touch. 
Single Keyboard J'dition, is. 6 d. Double Keyboard lidition, is. 6 d. 

•MODERN TYPEWRITING AND MANUAL OF OFFICE PROCEDURES 

Contains over 100 illustrations. Price 2 s. 6 d. 

♦TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK AND KEY TO MODERN TYPEWRITING. 

Price 2S. 6 d. Interleaved with ruled paper, price, 3 s. 6 d. 

♦ (Tlicse two books are also published in one vol. Price 5 s.) 

PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING AND EXAMINATION GUIDE. (Morton.) 
Price 2 s. 6 d. 

PERIODICALS. 

PITMAN’S JOURNAL. Contains six pages of shorthand in the 
Learner’s, Corresponding, and Reporting Styles, with Key, besides 
special articles of interest to all connected with commercial educa- 
tion. Subscription, which may begin at any time. 6 s. 6 d. per annum, 
post-free. (Estab. 1842), 32 pp.. weekly id., by post.^^d. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND WEEKLY. Illustrated. Give!* every week 
eight pages of bright and entertaining matter printed entirely in 
shorthand. Annual subscription, 6 s. 6 d. ; half year, 3 s. 3 d.*; 
quarter, is. 8 d. Established 1892. Weekly, id. ; bf post, i(d. 
5a6S 








